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Art. L—COTTON TRADE OF THE WORLD—1853.* ~ 


Iv presenting to the reader the statistics of the cotton trade 
for the past year, we are compelled, by unavoidable circum- 
stances, to omit any remarks or suggestions they might present. . 
The figures, however, will not be dry or uninteresting, so nume- 
rous and varied are the interests connected with this branch of 
our agriculture and commerce. 




















CON SUMPTION, 


In England, the — for 1853 has been less than for'the 

preceding year, but o wf a little less. In the first half of the” 
ear, the amount worked up by the mills was really larger than 

in 1852; but the Turkish bouliies and the high price of corm 
have reduced the consumption very considerably. The Liver- 
pool deliveries to the e, which constitute more than 95 
cent. of the whole purchases of the manufacturers, have been fe 
the two years as follows:— 









Liverpool Delivery. Weekly Consumption.’ 
1853. 1852. 1853. 1852, . 
Bales.* Bales. Bales. Bales. 
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eocwcccescesccce CMe. .+.~. 1,000,610... ... ..d0,1WU. ccc ween 38 
ee A00........38,800........38, 
September 2...........1,306,420...... 1,340,000........ $7,300........ 38,400 
October 7 ........--.-+.1,489,740...... 1,520,040. ....... 35.700........38,000 
November 4........--... 1,545,250...... 1,701,470........ 35,100........ 38,700 

a error = =6—2C #5 ss 1,718,700........ 35,100........ 38,200 
eve db once 1,609,500...... 1,731,100.... .... 35,000........ 37,600 





For the whole year, the consumption of Great Britain for 






* By Professor McCay, in Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine. 
VOL, XVI.—NO. IV. 1 
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1852 was 1,861,200 bales, against 1,663,400 for 1851, and 
1,514,500 for 1852, and 1,474,420 for the average of the five 
preceding years. The falling off for 1854 is not so great as 
would appear by the reported deliveries, since the stocks in tho 
hands of the manufacturers were estimated to be 50,000 bales 


~. more than usual on the first of January last, and at the present 


time they are supposed to be uncommonly low. 

The demand for the coming year must decline. The high 
price of food must seriously interfere with the domestic con- 
sumption of Great Britain. When the cost of the English quar- 
ter of wheat is now (according to the average of the 12th of No- 
scones age 7d. against 40s. for 1852, the portion of their wages 
which the laborer and artisan can spare for clothing is much 
diminished. The scarcity of money, as indicated by an advance 
in the rate of interest from 2 to 5 per cent., must also discourage 
the wants of the home trade. The favorable circumstances, such 
as the high price of iron, the general advance in wages, the 
’ abundance of work for the laborer, the diminution in the number 
of paupers, will be alike operative for both years. The export 
trade will be seriously embarrassed by the war between Turkey 

‘and Russia. The calicoes sent to Turkey and the Levant, in- 
cluding the plain, printed, and dyed, approach 100,000,000 yards 


i annum, which is 10 or 12 per cent. of the whole export. 

he cotton yarn is 7 or 8 per cent. The calicoes bought by 

Russia are few, but the ya is nearly as much as that sent to 
r 


Turkey. The demand from both these countries must be very 
much decreased by the war. From Austria and the other Ger- 
man States, a decline must be expected from the same cause, 
The revolution in China will seriously interrupt the exports to 
that country. The cotton cloths sold by Great Britain alone to 
this populous empire are larger than what is taken by Russia 
and Turkey together. The possession of Nankin, and the con- 
trol of the great canal by the rebels; the occupation of Amoy 
and Shanghai, two of the five open ports, by lawless usurpers 
and robbers, in whom the merchants place no confidence ; the fa- 
mine at Pekin, and the alarm and distrust at Canton, will largely 
curtail the English exports to the Celestial Empire. From Aus- 
tralia and India, the United States and Canada, no falling off 
may be anticipated; but if we notice the very large business 
done with these important countries for the year 1853, no in- 
crease can be expected for 1854. The failure of the harvests in 
Lombardy, France, and Germany, and the high price of food in 
all parts of the Continent of Europe, will lessen the demand for 
English cottons. Everywhere, both at home and abroad, the 
prospects of the English manufacturers are discouraging. 

Under these circumstances, it may be expected that the in- 
crease in the consumption of 1852 and 1858 over previous years 
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will be entirely lost, and that the wants of Great Britain for 
1854 will not much exceed the average of 1849, 1850, and 1851, 
which was 1,589,400 bales. It may reach 1,700,000, but its 
probable limit is 1,600,000 bales. 

In France, the consumption for 1858 is nearly as large as for 
1852, and both are decidedly above those of previous years, 
The deliveries at Havre up to the 16th of November were 
849,045 bales, against 867,587 for 1852, and 275,764 for 1851. 
Our exports to France for 1852 and 1853 have been 421,375 and . 
426,728 bales; but the stocks on the 16th of November were 
86,716 bales in excess of last year, and 87,200 bales over 1851. 
This would indicate a probable consumption of American cotton 
for the present year of 890,000 bales ; but on account of the un- 
favorable circumstances at the close of the year, this amount 
will scarcely be attained. The very great deficiency of the 
French harvest will lessen the demand for 1854 ; but, as past ex- 
perience shows that the consumption in the French factories is 
much more regular than in England, the wants for the coming 
a of American cotton will not probably fall below 350,000 | 

ales. 

The demand for United States cotton on the Continent of Eu- 
rope has not declined for the year 1858. Our exports to those 
countries are larger than ever el and the same is true of the 
English exports. Ours have been 364,812 bales, against 353,522 
for 1852, and 269,000 for 1851. The exports from Liverpool, 
up to November 18th, were 237,540 bales, those of 1852 havin 
been 219,430. The sum of these two for the whole year 1858 
was 636,322 bales, and for 1858 they will be larger. The con- 
sumption in the German States, and even in Russia, will suffer 
but little decline, as the demand has for many years been ad- 
vancing with great steadiness and regularity. For 1854, these 
countries will probably require not less than 600,000 bales. 

For the last year the consumption of the United States has 
advanced from 603,029 bales to 671,009. The ey prosperity 
of the New-England manufacturers, and of the country at 
large, warrants the anticipation of an increase in this demand. 
The stringency in the money market, and the decline in the 
probable demand for exportation to China, will be more than 
made up by the incre population of our country, the pros- 
perity of the farmers om account of the high price of bread- 
stuffs, and the abundamt crops which have generally rewarded 
the labors of the hugbandman. For the coming year the wants 
of our manufacturers will probably reach 700,000 bales. 

The following table comprises the consumption of 1851 
amg the probable result for 1853, and the estimate for 

854 :— 
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Result for Estimate for 





1851. 1852. 1853. 1854. 

Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. 
Wants of Great Britain...... 1,663,000 ....1,861,000. ...1,700,000. . . .1,600,000 
S. GE renee .. :ctaecke« 310,000.:.. 410,000.... 375,000.... 350,000 
“of United States...... 404,000.... 603,000.... 671,000.... 700,000 
** of other countries.... 538,000.... 636,000.... 650,000.... 600,000 
Total ..............2,915,000 3,510,000 3,396,000  — 3,250,000 

SUPPLY. 


In the United States, a falling off in the receipts will be every- 
where experienced ; but the Sioney will not be large. The 
promise in the early part of the year was good, in every part of 
the country. Up to July the season had been dry; but the 
drought, though disastrous to the corn, did but little damage to 
the cotton. On the uplands the weed was stunted; but on the 
ood lands, especially on the river bottoms and in swampy loca- 
ities, the fields could not look better. The abundant rains that 
set in during July and August stimulated the plant on the up- 
lands,. and appeared to help it ; but the new fruit thus produced 
was generally cut off by the frost on the 25th of October. On 
the low grounds where the weed was thriving, on the appearance 
of the rains the squares dropped very extensively, and the late 
fruit in some places was ruined by the frost. In very many 
places, however, the plant was not killed, and the fine weather 
that followed the frost brought out the crop most wonderfully. 
It was feared that the excessive wetness of the season would 
encourage the production of the caterpillar and the boll-worm ; 
and on many plantations, indeed, they made sad havoc; but 
they did not appear so extensively as was feared, and their ra- 
vages were not general. 
rom South Carolina and Georgia, a considerable decline 
might be expected. The first crop of bolls was small, on ac- 
count of the drought; the second was lessened by the rains; 
and the third was generally cut off by the frost. But many 
laces have escaped one or the other of these calamities ; and the 
icienay of the receipts at Charleston and Savannah will be 
made up in part by increased shipments from Columbus and the 
Tennessee River. Instead of 813,000 bales for past year, 750,000 
may be expected for 1854. From Florida the falling off will be 
small. The crops on the Flint and Chatahoochee rivers are much 
better than they were last year, and were it not for the Muscogee 
Railroad, there would be an increase rather‘than a decline. The 
worm and caterpillar have done some damage. But the planting 
has been larger; they have had no disastrous storm; and the 
October frost did not everywhere stop the growth of the plant. 
The estimate for 1854 may be put at 160,000 bales. From Ala- 
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bama the reports are various and contradictory. Up to July, 
the promise was never better. The wet weather brought the 
boll-worm on many plantations, and its ravages at some places 
were very great. The forms fell off very rapidly ; many blos- 
soms were killed. The fine prospects of the summer were by 
this time injured. The frost then came, and destroyed all hope 
of the late crop of bolls; but in many districts the growth of 
the cotton was not interrupted by this frost, and during the 
whole month of November the fine weather for opening and ga- 
thering the late crop favored the planters very much. 

For Mobile, the receipts may be anticipated to be about 
the same as for the last two years. Similar remarks apply, 
for the most D ee to New-Orleans. The worm was more 
disastrous in Mississippi and Louisiana than it.was in Ala- 
bama; and the malignancy of the yellow fever interrupted 
at many places proper attention to the crop. A slight de- 
cline may be anticipated, therefore, for New-Orleans. From 
Texas, on account of the increased number of planters 
and the favorable seasons, a small increase over last year may 
be looked for. From the whole country, the receipts may be 
put at 3,000,000 bales, as in the table below. The great falling 
off in the receipts for the first part of the season, would appear 
at first sight to warrant the prediction that the whole crop would 
be very small, But last year the rivers were very favorable to 
early shipments from the plantations to the seaboard ; and the 
extraordinary continuance of the yellow fever at the Gulf ports, 
and its unusual malignity, have, for the present season, discou- 
raged the planters and steamboat owners from forwarding to an 
early market the cotton that was otherwise ready for shipment. 








Crop of Crop of Estimate for 

1851. 1852. 1853. 1854. 

Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. 
Texas ......-...2.e00- 46,000.... 64,000.... 86,000.... 90.000 
New-Orleans .... ..<2-- 933,000....1,373,000. ...1,581,000.... 1,400,000 
eee 452,000.... 549,000.... 545,000.... 540,000 
Plotidia........0s0-amee 181,000.... 189,000.... 179,000.... 160,000 
Georgia... .....0.000me 322,000.... 326,000.... 350,000.... 325,000 
South Carolina ......... 387,000.... 477,000.... 463,000.... 425,000 
Other places..........+ $4,000.... 37,000.... 59,000.... 60,000 
ee 2,355,000 3,015,000 3,263,000  — 3,000,000 


The supply from the Kast Indies will be large. The troubles 
in China, whither a large portion of their exports is directed, 
have diverted an unusual amount of cotton from Canton, to Li- 
verpool and London. The imports into Liverpool alone, from 
Surat, Madras, and Bengal, were, on the 18th of November, 
277,544 bales, against 124,806 for the year 1852. The whole 
English receipts were 221,500 bales for 1852, and 328,800 for 
1851. Of these amounts, the Liverpool receipts were 156,673 . 
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and 232,100. If the same proportion yet prevails between the 
Liverpool and the London imports, the receipts for Great Britain 
of East India cotton for 1853, will exceed 400,000 bales. For 
the year 1854, the revolution in China will produce a more de- 
cided effect on this diversion of the trade than it has hitherto 
done. The English prices, which always influence very largely 
the amount of Indian imports, do not promise so favorably as 
last year. Balancing these two causes, the estimate for 1854 
may be put at 400,000 bales. 

From Egypt, Brazil, and the West Indies, the supply has been 
on the increase for the last four or five years. For the two years, 
1847 and 1848, it averaged 136,450 bales. For 1849 and 1850, 
it was 251,350. For 1851 and 1852, it was 268,850. For 1858, 
the receipts at Liverpool up to the 18th of November were 
219,451 bales, against 244,939 for the preceding year. As the 
whole English receipts for 1852 were 346,700 bales, the small- 
ness of the-decline at Liverpool authorizes the expectation that 
at the end of 1853 they will reach 300,000 bales. 

Will this be lessened for the incoming year? No serious fall- 
ing off can be expected in the South American and West India 
exports. These constituted for 1851 and 1852 more than half 
of the receipts, and for 1853 they were two-thirds. In the Epyr- 
tian, a decline may be expected on account of the Turkis 
troubles, But as the planting of the crop took place before these 
difficulties became serious, the deficiency of the present year will 
be but slight. Not less than 250,000 bales may confidently be 
anticipated for 1854. 

The supply, then, from all these sources, will probably reach 

8,650,000 bales, against nearly 4,000,000 for 1853, as appears 
from the following table :— 





Result for Estimate for 

185}. 1852. 1853. 1854. 

Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. 
United States.............. 2,355,000 ...3,015,000. ...3,263.000. . . 3,000,000 
OS re ee 329,000.... 221,000..., 400,000.... 400,000 
Other places............... 181,000.... 347,000.... 300,000.... 250,000 
MOUS she op ca cbeedbee 2,865,000 3,583,000 3,963,000 3,650,000 

PRICES, 


As this estimate is 400,000 bales above the probable demand 
at present prices, according to the estimate given above, it would 
seem impossible to sustain the rates at which cotton is now sell- 
ing. The stocks are already large, on account of the immense 
production of last year. On the first of September the amount 
of old cotton in our ports was 135,648 bales, against 91,176 
for the year 1852. On the first Friday of October it was in Li- 
verpool 770,770 bales, against 506,670 in 1852. At Havre it 
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had increased, by October 14th, to 53,586 bales over the preceding 

ear. The accumulation at these places having advanced more 
than 350,000 bales during 1853, furnishes a proof that the large 
crop of the past year has not been consumed. The great defi- 


ciency in our receipts at the seaboard, for the early part of the ~ 


present season, and of our exports to foreign countries, does not 
rmit the enhanced amount of stocks to be now so apparent as 
it otherwise would be, 

Since, then, the stoeks increased largely in 1853, and promise 
to continue to advance still more for the present year, it would 
seem impossible that the market price for cotton should continue 
above the average rates. For the last fourteen years, from 
1840 to 1853, the average price has been 8 cents and 7 mills. , 
The exports to foreign ports for the first ten of these years, 


amounted in all to 7,128 millions of pounds; for the last four . 


they have been 3,570 millions. The value of the first ten was 
552 millions of dollars; of the last four, 381 millions, For the 
whole period, 10,698 millions of pounds were exported for 933 
millions of dollars, giving the average price just mentioned, 
The present price at Charleston, (December 9th, 1853,) for 
middling, is 9}, and for good middling 10 cents. These rates be- 
ing decided above the average, cannot well be maintained in the 
face of the large supply and the diminished demand, while food 
remains dear and money scarce, while actual war is was oe 
tween Russia and Turkey, and imminent danger of general hos- 
tilities impends over the principal States of Europe. The large 
demand in the United States, both for the raw material and for 
English cotton goods, the immense trade opened in Australia, 
and the general prospérity in the English colonies and in Mexico | 
and South America, will prevent a serious decline. But that 
prices must fall below the average of ro years appears to be 
plainly foreshadowed by the history of the past and the circum- 
stances under which the new year opens. 


~ 





Art. IL—MINNESOTA AND ITS RESOURCES. 


A work has recently issued from the press, by J. Wesley 
Bond, which treats of Minnesota and its Resources. We are 
thus enabled to add_another to our series of papers upon the 
States and Territori¢s of the Union. 

The author has, doubtless, given us a faithful portrait of what 
he has seen in that remote Territory, and speaks of thingsin a 
style and manner that induce us to believe them to be just what 
they are represented. The subject, ef 2 to a region until 
recently unknown even to the pioneer, being new to most read 
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ers, and important at this conjuncture of our political his 
and chrsitorsal progress, has demanded of him a careful mrnen 
of the ground his sketches travel over; and he has furnished us 
' with a practical result of his observations, rather than a rehash 
of merely speculative — founded on hearsay testimony, 
often incongruous in detail, and mostly unreliable for the 
border romance and hunter fiction which, it is stubbornly in- 
sisted, forms a legitimate feature in descriptions of a new coun- 
try and a new people. In so far as observation has carried him, 
he has prudently sought to present naked facts, without any re- 
lieving touches of fancy, or his narrative being adorned with 
whimsical rhapsodies and rhetorical verbiage. He is furnishing 
the reader with a common-sense sketeh of a still wild and par- 
tially unsettled territory, about being reclaimed from solitude, 
and given over to Civilization as a nursery of the arts and in- 
dustry. But however dull and prosy such a theme is, viewed 
in this light, it has its attractive features. An ardent and juve- 
nile temperament would find in it ample material for an epic— 
of savage Achilles, and black-eyed Helens; but Mr. Bond 
treats the subject as would a farmer or a speculator—he discov- 
ers localities which are likely best to repay the husbandman for 
his toil, or the capitalist a per centum on moneys advanced for 
locating a city. Such a writer it is pleasant to follow, especially 
in. this utilitarian age, when all the world is agog for wealth, 
and the means whereby it is cheaply to be acquired. 

The student of history has had his memory refreshed again 
and again with rehearsals of Central American civilization in 
some supposed age anterior to the discovery of the Continent 
by the Spaniards. Many volumes have been written to prove 
that the mounds and lettered monuments of Colombia and 
Peru, discovered from time to time, and bearing unmistakable 
traces of great antiquity, all relate to an era in primitive Amer- 
ican history, when the arts and sciences have flourished there, 
and that the present ignorance and degradation of the Central 
American people only recall the desolation of Tadmor in the 
wilderness, whose ashes and repose the Arab disturbs with in- 
dignity. But few have perused Venegas, the Jesuit and Mis- 
sionary, whose footprints Carson, Fremont, and others, have 
trailed away up towards-the sources of the Colorado; and who 
knows but that he may have crossed into the Utah basin, and 
beheld, as it were, “standing on the Mount,” Minnesota, not as 
it is, but at this early period peopled by a nation of whom but 
the relics, in the Indians of that territory, now remain? The 
more that is brought to light by the researches of the archzeolo- 
gist, and the enterprise of the trader, the trapper, and the 
pioneer, relating to the primitive settlement of America, the 
more does inclination prompt to re-write the history of discov- 
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ery, and modify the chronology of events. Venegas, three hun- 
dred years ago, had much to describe of the people inhabiting 
California, and along the margin of the Colorado. His chapters 
devoted to the natural history of the country could not with - 
propriety be adopted by any writer on the natural history of 
that country now; for his birds and his beasts, his herds and 
his flocks, like his cities and their inhabitants, have all di 
—— been swept from the earth, leaving no token of their ~ 
ormer existence. When, therefore, we glibly talk of the on- 
ward tide of emigration, the settlement of a new territory, and 
the founding of a city in a wilderness, we in the next breath 
ought to inquire whether a red-skinned Marius may not have 
wept upon that yery spot, or another Belshazzar have held a 
feast there at the moment his kingdom and sceptre were passing 
from him. But no matter. The inheritance comes to us puri- 
fied, and we have only to accept and improve it. 

Minnesota, or the land of the Dakotas, was known to European 
missionaries long before many of our other Western or North- 
western territories were. Father Menard endeavored to reach 
it in 1658, but was lost on his way. Hennepin, undeterred by 

. the fate of Menard, boldly buried himself amid the same wilds, 
in 1680, and was probably the second of European birth to 
break the silence by word of the mighty domain. He gave the 
baptismal name to the falls of St. Anthony, whose roar is now 
a familiar sound to the voyager and the emigrant. Later, 
Baron La Hontan, the geographer, journeyed over nearly the 
same ground; and still later,* Le Bieer: the brave trader of 
the Sioux, penetrated to the camp of the fierce Dakotas. After 
Le Sueur came Jonathan Carver,+ then Cass, Schooleraft, Nicol- 
let, Fremont, Long, and others, until at length the country 
began to be regarded as lying within the compass of social inter- 
course ; and its next progressive step will be to clamor for State 
admittance into the Union. 

The Territory of Minnesota, as organized by the act of Con- 
gress of March 3, 1849, “is,” says Mr. Bond, “an extensive 
region, being about four times as large as the State of Ohio, and 
is 672 miles in extent from its southeastern to its northwestern 
border. It extends from the Mississippi and St. Croix rivers 
and the western extremity of Lake Superior on the East, to the 
Missouri and White Earth rivers on the West, a distance of 
over 4U0 miles; and.from the Iowa line (latitude 43° 30’) on 
the South, to the British line (latitude 49°) on the North, also 
a distance of over 400 miles, the whole comprising an area of 
166,000 square miles, or 106,000,000 acres.” ‘“ Almost the 
entire area,” continues Mr. Bond, “is a fine rolling prairie of 
rich soil, a sandy loam adapted to the short summers of the 


* 1700. t 1776 
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climate, and which produce bounteously, nay, luxuriously, 
The surface of the country, excepting the Missouri plains, is 
interspersed with numerous beautiful lakes of fresh water, all 
abounding in the finest fish, and their banks covered with a fine 
growth of woodland. The land is about equally divided be- 
tween oak-openings and prairies, the whole a watered by 
numerous streams navigable for steamers. In the eastern part, 
viz., on the head-waters of the Mississippi, Rum River, pa the 
St. Croix, are extensive pine and hard weed forests, apparently 
inexhaustible for centuries.” 

Any one, to study Minnesota properly, should lay before him 
a map by which its geographical situation would bring its in- 
ternal advantages more into view. Nature has so disposed it 
among its sister territories, that, in its relation with the i 
it presents transcendent inducements for a speedy location 
the soil, and a monopoly of the rare resources it has at com- 
mand. It does not spread directly across the route of the Cali- 
fornia emigrant, or compel the commerce of the two oceans to 
construct a railroad upon its borders; these are considerations ; 
but they are used in logic, as signs are on turnpike gates, to 
warn the traveller that there is a toll to pay ; bemmg somewhat. 
compulsory, too, for they are bids to conciliation, as footpads 
are who arrest you on a journey, with one hand extended, the 
other on a weapon, with nothing in-their pockets, and rags on 
their backs. iarescte unless the range of its destiny is at a 
tangent, has something inherently commendable and attractive 
to the capitalist and schemer. The Mississippi River, which 
traverses the Territory through its central part, is navigable for 
a distance of 400 miles ; whils on its southern boundary it has 
the St. Peter’s River, as a tributary to the Father of Floods, and 
a channel of water communication for the whole region through 
which it flows. Thus, by means of its tributaries, Minnesota 
River, the Sioux Wood River, the Red River, and their lake 
connections, the entire Northern region is brought by the Missis- 
sippi into woe ey proximity with St. Paul’s, the future trade 
metropolis of the Northwest; and thence, with the country bor- 
dering the Mississippi, an open and free intercourse is held with 
the States through which that river passes until it empties into 
the Gulf of Mexico. Portage is now conducted with little dis- 
advantage, from tributary to tributary, in common wagons; 
when, as must be the case, enterprise has built railroads so as 
to enlarge the radius of operation, nothing but devastating 
calamity can retard the growth of the Ternitory, in every ele- 
ment of substantial wealth, from that hour. Mr. Bond has, as 
we have said, carefully surveyed the ground he travelled over. 
He confirms the opinion just uttered, and adds what follows 
relating to the lower or southern portion of the Territory :— 
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“A railroad connection will eventually be made from the mouth of the 
Bois de Sioux to Fond du Lac; also from the same point to St. Anthony 
and St. Paul, via Sauk Rapids and the omer nother will connect 
the same point with Lac qui Parle, on account of the portage at Big-Stone 
Lake; thence down to the mouth of Blue Earth; thence southeasterly 
through Iowa to some point, say Prairie du Chien, or Dubuque, on the 
Lower Mississippi.” 

Minnesota, besides being a country capable of producing 
every variety of provisions and breadstuffs, with a large saving 
of means, owing to fife climate, the quality of the soil, and the 
nature of the surface, is geographically so placed that it must 
become ultimately the great reservoir of much of the various 
products of other and contiguous territories, in seeking a market 
on the seaboard. Hence Mr. Bond follows his remarks, just — 
quoted, with the observation: “Let not the [in] credulous 
reader smile at this. I have been through a principal portion 
of the regions here described, and, without enthusiasm, write 
from a survey of the country and a knowledge of its capacities 
and resources when once brought out. Let no one think the 
great tide of immigration will confine itself to the banks of the 
Minnesota and Mississippi rivers; on the contrary, the whole | 
interior to the North and West of these two streams will soon 
be peopled, and thickly peopled, too.” 

ne of the common errors advocated by a portion of the 
press is, that “railroads must follow,” but that “they rarely 
precede emigration.” A fallacy.so senseless, and yet so popular, 
is disproved by every revelation of time, and every page of hi 
tory. Every progressive step made by society, in its industrial 
organization, has been taken after the means of communication 
in intercourse and trade have preceded. From the notching of 
trees as a trail by the pioneer, to the building of a railroad by 
the advanced and wealthy community, are but different vindica- 
tions of a common law, one simply being an improvement over 
the other. That law is expediency ; the wisdom of it is shown 
in the obedience to it; while the impulse to conform to it is but 
an inherent yet inexplicable conviction of its necessity. It is 
exemplified in brutes; it is simplified, extended as a principle, 
and vindicated as a fact in man. Even to the laying out, im- 
proving, and the condition in which it is kept, of a street in a 
city, will travel set into, or retreat from it, and business and 
wealth follow the tide. 

Having spoken ofsthe rivers of Minnesota, we come to exa- 
mine more carefully the physical aspects of the country, and to 
discuss its resources. If occasionally we are compelled to con- 
found an apostolic patronymic with the heathen nomenclature of 
the country, we hope to be pardoned for the sacrilege ; but how it 
has happened that St. John, St. Paul, and St. Peter, are almost 
invariably twin-tied with Red Jacket, Big Legs, and Crow Heels, 
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we are utterly at a loss to determine; and Mr. Bond has not 
attempted to enlighten his readers. 

Minnesota is devoid of mountains. It has high hills; but 
these are covered with verdure, are without rocks or precipices, 
and may be cultivated to their summits. There are many lakes 
scattered throughout the Territory—some large, and others 
small; all tolerably deep, filled with pure, clear water, and 
teeming with fish of ieeltieadivees variety. Wild rice grows 
on these lakes, which therefore become the haunt in large flocks 
of different water-fowl. Swamps are scarce. Such as are found 
are easily reclaimed. As for the climate, “in our coldest 
weather,” says Mr. Bond, “when the mercury congeals, men 
— as much Jabor out of doors as at any time in the year. 

he air is then still as death. * * * In summer we havea 
few days intensely hot, but frequent showers from spring until 
harvest, and most of them in the short nights. At midsummer 
the sun seems scarcely to go down in the west * * before we 
again behold his blazing chariot in the east. At nine o’clock 
in the evening, it is then scarcely too dark for your wives and 
daughters to be sewing.” The autumn is prolonged, and winter 
is ushered in gradually and with grateful preparation. 

Timber abounds, Oaks, rock maple, and black walnuts, at- 
tain great height and bulk; but the pine-tree, for lumber and 
marine purposes, is specially dwelt upon as a product of the Ter- 
ritory. A large number of saw-mills have been erected along 
the tributaries of the great streams, which do a flourishing busi- 
ness; but they cannot, it appears, more than supply the local 
demand, and consequently the drift to the distant markets is 
limited. “We have also,” says Mr. Bond, “more and better 
inducements for agriculture than any other country can boast.” 
He states his reasons for this unqualified assumption: 1st, su- 
periority of climate; 2d, superiority of land. He proceeds to 
show, by analyses of the a se wherein these assumed supe- 
riorities exist. The climate (is his conclusion) is not only genial 
to the growth of grain and vegetables, but it contributes to the 
physical strength. ‘“ Labor,” he contends, “stands up firmly on 
its legs here the year round, and drives things through.” The 
fecundity of the soil he has never seen surpassed, rarely equalled. 
“The Minnesotans will take anything,” says Mr. B. * don’t 
care what the crop is—any grain—any root—anything, from a 
eastor bean, or an apple or pear, or a pumpkin, to a sweet potato 
or a tobacco plant,” and they will put the Territory against the 
world. Frost comes late, and ceases early. Besides, it gives 
seasonable warning of its approach, and plays few tricks with 
the husbandman, such as taking him at unguarded times, and 
in unexpected moments. 

Notwithstanding the opinions of geologists, it appears that 
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coal has been found in one or two spots, and fresh discoveries 
of this mineral are anticipated. No mention is made by Mr. 
Bond of iron ore, but the inference is strong that the Territory 
is not devoid of iron formations. There is hardly a State or 
Territory west of Ohio that does not contain such formations, 
and which are worked; and recently an extensive vein has 
been discovered near Lake Superior, of the existence of which 
goologew had been in complete ignorance until accident brought 
it to light. * 

ie femmes about to migrate to Minnesota, is told to settle 
anywhere. There is, according to Mr. Bond, a preference given 
to no part of the Territory over another. The inducement is 
general, and the temptation is repaid by finding fertile lands, 
available water-courses, well-studded forests, and a blooming 
paradise everywhere. Localities, however, are pointed out to 
the mechanic and the artisan, not because one section has ad- 
vantages which another might not possess, but because, each 
being scarce, the demand in the more populous regions is greater. 
“A hundred mills,” says Mr. B., both saw and grist, “ would 
pay well now, if they could be at once located at St. Paul, St. 
Anthony, and at the Sauk Rapids; also at Lake Pepin, Lake 
Minnetonka, and more especially on the Minnesota River.” Ma- 
sons, carpenters, joiners, blacksmiths, burr-stone dressers, and, 
indeed, every branch of the mechanic arts, are solicited to come 
to the Territory, and impress the features of their trades upon it; 
for, notwithstanding the inhabitants manage to have their 
cattle shod, their houses built, and their agricultural imple- 
ments sharpened, the ground yet to be occupied by mechanic 
enterprise is coextensive with the country. ‘ Mechanics and 
laborers,” adds Mr. B., “ will find work everywhere in town and 
country. There is a demand for both, and high wages [are] 
ready. Mechanies get all kinds of prices, according to the trade 
and skill of the man. Two dollars per day is the medium price. 
Common laborers get from one dollar to one dollar and a quar- 
ter per day.” The demand for the latter is enhanced by the 
fact that numerous government roads are in process of construc- 
tion, and hands are required to hasten the work.: Steamboat- 
ing on the rivers of Minnesota, according to M. Bond, must be 
one of the grandest and most picturesque enjoyments imaginable. 
Snow falls usually in November, and lies on the ground until 
March, when it goes off in gradual thaws, increasing the volume 
of water in the stréams, thus proving doubly of benefit to the 
timber raftsman and husbandman. The winters are agence 
dry, the springs wet and boisterous, the summers cool an 
pleasant, with a southwestern breeeze almost constantly ee 
vailing, and the attumns, like the autumns of the Orient, full of 
song, of life, and genial sunshine. As a wheat-producing 
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cameny, Minnesota may well compare with any other in the 
world. 

St. Paul, the capital of the Territory, is in latitude 44° 52’ 46” 
North, and longitude 93° 4’ 54” West. It has been made a 
port of entry, and from a hunter’s ranch has become a a tah 
and flourishing inland city. It is pleasantly situated on the 
east bank of the Mississippi River, near its confluence with the 
Minnesota River, and is 800 feet above the level of the Gulf of 
Mexico. It contains 5,000 inhabitants, and increases beyond 
all calculation or estimate. “Commercially,” says Mr. Bond, . 
. “it is the key to all the vast region north of it, and, by the 
. Minnesota River, to the immense valley drained through that 
ey tributary to the Father of Waters. The approach to 
it by the river from below is grand and imposing. The tray- 
eller, after leaving Dubuque more than three hundred miles 
below, sees nothing to remind him of a city, or even a prosper- 
ous business town, until he rounds the bend in the river below 
St. Paul, and her tall spires, substantial business houses, and 
neat dwellings, burst upon his view.” 

Five years ago there was not the sign of a white village in 
the whole Territory. Now St. Paul aspires to the rank of a 
city with 5,000 inhabitants, 

he region about the city is described to be most delightful. 
The landscape is beautiful and attractive for its alternating 
character; lakes and rivulets are met with at short intervals, 
abounding with all manner of fish, and among the rest the 
White Mountain trout species, with any quantity of our ordi- 
nary fresh-stream swarms. “ A stranger,” says Mr. Bond, “is 
generally astonished, and not es tt very much amused, 
at the scene presented for contemplation on his first arrival at 
the St. Paul landing. In short, his first impressions, with regard 
to the state of society here, are altogether unfavorable. He is 
welcomed by an unusual and motley group of human beings, 
gathered from all parts of the Union, the Canadas, the Indian 
lands, and Perubina, besides the curiously mixed-up race of 
natives.” This picture may serve briefly to convey an idea of 
the physical character of the city population, but in point of 
morals, temperance, and intelleccaal culture, St. Paul is an ex- 
ception to the rule of heterogeneous border life, for it seems that 
the people have contrived to build more churches than there 
are really persons to fill them. A people thus zealously dis- 
posed to show their respect and high obligation to duty, are not 
apt to omit what is equally incumbent upon them, the education 
essential to appreciate sacred objects of devotion. 

The commerce of a city like St. Paul, opening its gates on all 
sides to a wilderness, must partake of the simple features of 
primitive barter among the early inhabitants of the Atlantic 
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board. We can imagine the character of the commodities that 
find their way into and from this modern Persepolis. 
peltries, ginseng, roots, and skins, brought by the Dakotas, an 
their red brethren ; these carry away with them tobacco, spirits, 
blankets, ammunition, and toys: pine, oak, hemlock, and hoop- 
poles, brought by the sunburnt woodsman; he carries away 
with him coffee, tea, muslin, rice, sugar, calico, and numerous 
household and culinary wares: wheat, rye, oats, potatoes, and 
seeds, brought by thé farmer; he carries away with him bar- 
iron, a few luxuries, and perhaps an order from the merchant 
to the nearest blacksmith for a set of harrow-tecth. In fine, 
money is not mentioned, nor is it needed. The territory sup- 
plies the necessities of the people, and St. Paul dispenses them. 
We cannot resist giving Mr. Bond’s views of the probable 
future consequence of St. Paul as a foreign entrepdt for an 
overland Pacific route. He says: “The route from Halifax to 
Tuca Straits, opposite to Vancouver’s Island, has been ascer- 
tained to be quite as feasible as the route proposed from Lake 
Michigan to Puget’s Sound, and a very large at of the country 
is the fines’ wheat country in the world. The distance would 
vary but little from that of our route, while from London to 
China it would be considerably less than ours. By measuring a 
lobe, it will be seen that Lake Huron is less distant from Lon- 
on than New-York is from London; and as Lake Superior is 
but six hundred and fifty feet elevated above the Atlantic, a 
railroad from Halifax to ks Superior might be constructed on 
almost a dead level. ‘This would enable England to transport 
all the produce of the Mississippi basin to Halifax at a much 
less cost than to any [American] Atlantic city. Besides, Hali- 
fax is much nearer to Europe, and would avoid the storms and 
dangers of navigation between Halifax and New-York.” Hence, 
Mr. Bond argues, it should be the policy of American capital- 
ists (if the General Government will not take the matter in 
charge) to run a railroad to the Pacific, pretty near to St. Paul 
on the South, otherwise, should the British government open a 
railroad from Halifax to British Oregon, “ interest,” says Mr. 
Bond, “‘ would immediately require the construction of a rail- 
road from St. Paul to intersect it.” Thus, he continues, “ The 
whole of the intercourse of the Southern and Western States, 
with Oregon, nay, with California, would take this route,” and 
the United States be deprived of the overland carrying trade of 
Europe with the East Indies. At best this is but a speculation, 
the only one Mr. Bond indulges in that is not stamped with 
unquestionable sagacity. The British government has seri- 
ously thought of the Halifax survey ; but whether it has any 
idea of promptly locating it with iron rails, remains to be seen. 
The suggestion, however, is not bad; and it has the additional 
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merit of inviting reflection on the subject. St. Paul is, without 
doubt, eligibly situated; but what gives to it importance over 
every merely hypothetical assurance of what the future may 
ungarner, is, that it has its foundation laid on the banks of the 
Mississippi, whose lordly current has present capacity for all 
the transit trade that the West and the Northwest may empty 
upon its bosom. Mr. Bond assures the reader that the sub- 
joined is a pretty accurate exhibit of the amount of money in- 
vested in mercantile operations in St. Paul :— 


MMIII oomie clés ces ovcceds $100,000 ; Groceries... ........s0eeeeee $83,000 
Assorted merchandise........ 100,000 | Clothing, and hat and cap stores. 30,000 
Boots and shoes............. 10,000 | Hardware............0seeeees 5,000 
Farming implements......... 8,000 | Books and stationery.......... 12,000 
Drugs, oils, paints, glass, &c.. 12,000 | Iron and nails................ 20,000 

Miscellaneous ..........+.... 10,000 
Add capital invested in Indian trade, government contracts, &c....... 400,000 
BOM. ccrccss cqovevccoccscoe let pelenvendes cae $790,000 


A large proportion of the mercantile trade of St. Paul is 
wholesale. ‘The following are investments in the manufacturing 
business of the city :— 


3 Steam saw-mills, machinery, and stock... .............+. . .$100,000 
ns cinnias onag.es oc dey.0') o0's cupmiis pales 12,000 
BD Baek ONE DIAMINE GNOP...... 2... sccccrcrcctdecceccsesmes» 10,088 
1 Iron foundry, ~~ machine shop attached..............+... 3,000 
3 Stove and tinware establishments ..................ee000- 8,000 
1 Plough and farming implement factory.................... 3,000 
4 Carriage and wagon factories...............cee+eceeeeees 8,000 
ee err) |e 5,000 
2 Cabinet-ware and furniture shops. ................0ces sues 9,000 
Boot and shoe establishments. ..........-----....e0+.-++. 5,000 
Saddle and harness eT ee ee ee a ale « 5,000 
Bakers and confectioners’ © . 2... cc ccc cc cccccetesccce 4,000 
IOUT So o.c owe ct cu'snw blob ob tibetan cease 5,000 
OP a eer ee LS $177,000 


These are the tangible evidences of a people’s prosperity. 
Where the plough, the loom, the anvil, and the merchant and 
grocer are congregated, and their products and merchandise find 
a market, happiness will build itself up as an institution among 
them, and opulence crown their ambition. 

St. Paul contains about 600 buildings, used as dwellings and 
factories, &c., which Mr, Bond classifies as follows :— 


Dwellings, offices, and shops.............cscccedesenccqsseccee 517 
Manufactories and business houses.........-2.-..3..---.-.-... 70 
ES ae. ee 10 
School-houses, public and private... .......... 0.020 cee cece eee 4 
ORI DUB cnc cc cwcs ceccnesiosescccet Oh: cesses ous 2 


OIE asco s:s s cnccee 66 o.00ccnemesdeneese ces sencgh Jes encacee 1 
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Probably 80 or 100 are in process of erection, and ready for 
roofing, which are not included in this count. The foundations 
are dug and the timbers framed of others; and thus in.a few. 
years we shall lose sight of the Dakota’s wigwams, in the clus- 
tering dwellings of the white man, and palatial edifices of the 
money-changer. 

We have just said, that in a community such as we might . 
suppose inhabits St. Paul, education woul not be neglected ; 
and in turning over another page of Mr. Bond’s work, we find 
that our convictions are confirmed. Not only has the Legislature 
of the Territory made ample provision for primary schools, but 
it has incorporated a University at St. Anthony’s Falls, where 
the higher branches are taught, and the mind expands with the 
inspiration of Horace and Virgil. The poor Indian who beholds 
these innovations, and avoids the axe that despoils his hunting- 
grounds, is not rudely thrust forth, condemned to wander among 
the graves of his buried ancestry uncared for. He is invited to 
join in with the paler-faced children of the Territory, not to par- 
ticipate in ruthless carnivals, but to partake of the feasts of 
wisdom these schools afford, so that it may no longer be held a 
reproach to the Dakota— 


“Lo! the poor Indian, whose untutor'd mind 
Sees God in clouds and hears him in the wind ; 
His sou! proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the Solar Walk or Milky Way.” 


With the subjoined quotations from Mr. Bond’s work, we 
shall conclude this imperfect sketch of “ Minnesota and its 
Resources.” Here is a statement of crops obtained by a tribe 
of Winnebagoes on Long Prairie last year. As a general thing, 
the Indian races will not labor; but this beginning is fruitful 
of expectation for the future :— 


Planted Raised 

acres. bushels. 
SIROD. on cdiivnd notisetibdmdels 1:énsehas oendbinih ens 12,000 
PNOOS. ccacts op Mies cepa stacekobesccccs: Maes be cadenee 10,000 
WEEE, «ngs secchs MEE Lever idccede bie beiwee Meee ce eb eee 300 
UNG. 26. dikigc’s CAC bbbin de kbs gvebg bs + 6 MBs +. 0d ne 10,000 
EO Sane SSC ee | PRP ee 4,000 
Garden Vegetables... 65... ..ccccccesscrecee Wairseseseeves 

Raised on the Mississippi Flats :— 

ORR deol’ ¢ hance tt sonal tetnne chsdeale ss sannbhawe 2,000 
PO 0 c0pe 54 té TERRES So cect od es oJ em WO. 0 Uaswcce ee 
TOYTIPG . 2 occas 60 RUMEN SS 0's Cowecccci cok OOwsiedeswas bed 8,000 


St. Paul, as the capital of the Territory, has demanded special 
mention; but it is not the only town that has engrafted with 
the soil of Minnesota. Settlements, that assume the form of 
hamlets and villages, are sparsely scattered here and there, all 
hopeful, ambitious, and promising. If Minnesota is the Arcadia 
VOL, XVI.—NO. IV. 2 
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it is represented to be, Mr. Bond may with propriety conclude 
his volume with a vision, in which,.not with shut, but open 
eyes, he sees Amalthea emptying her cornucopia into the streets 
of St. Paul. 

St. Paul, according to the United States Census, has one 
academy, which, in 1850, contained 12 students, The State at 
large, according to the same authority, has one State library, 
containing 3,000 volumes; and one social library, containing 
200 volumes. ‘The territorial population in the same year was 
6,077 ; number of dwellings, 1,002; number of families, 1,016. 
Of the aggregate population, 2,336 were returned as belonging 
to the trades and professions, namely, carpenters and joiners, 
188; lumbermen, 126; farmers, 840; hunters, 207 ; laborers, 
599, &c., &c. The number returned as merchants was 87, 
The other trades and professions range from one to sixteen, and 
as high as thirty. 


Art. T1.—NATURAL HISTORY IN ITS RELATIONS TO GEORGIA. 


Natural History makes us acquainted with objects that con- 
stitute this sphere on which we dwell, and with the animals and 
vegetables that live on its surface. These objects, so far as ap- 
plicable, are considered in relation to their structure, internal 
and external, their conditions of existence, their mode of forma- 
tion, their changes, their habits and properties; their resem- 
blances, so as to form groups, classes, families, orders and genera, 
their differences which separate them, and their uses. 

To develop the Natural History of Georgia, then, is, Ist. 
To learn the nature of all the materials that compose her soil ; 
the rocks, that form her hills and mountaing; the waters, that 
burst from her hill-sides, or flow from her swamps; the vege- 
tation, that grows on her surface, from the minutest conferva 
that floats in her stagnant pools, to the majestic forest-tree that 
adorns her mountain summits, or spreads in luxuriance in her 
fertile bottoms; the minutest insect, that lives but an hour, to 
the largest animal that roams her forests, and the eagle that 
dwells amid her mountain peaks. And, 

2d. To develop, and apply, by well-directed intelligence, 
any or all of these various objects, that they may administer to 
the uses, necessities, and luxuries of man. 

These are the ends that the development of the Natural His- 
tory of Georgia must aim to accomplish. To do it, must re- 
quire time, measured by many years. It must require the ex- 
penditure of physical and mental power, and money. It must 
require the co-operation of the great mass of her citizens. And 
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When all these conditions are fulfilled, and the open fields now 
before us are explored, new relations, new interests, new ob- 
jects, shall rise up to demand unlimited effort. 

To develop nature, is to unfold an endless series. We can- 
not examine one object she presents, apparently the most cir- 
cumscribed in its relations at characters, without finding those 
relations and characters, but the figures on an external cover- 
ing, that obscured from superficial view matters of exhaustless 
interest beneath. 

It will be perceived that we do not anticipate completion of 
the work of pi the Natural History of Georgia. No, 
centuries may pass, and no end shall be seen to the widening 
way, that generations may illumine by their efforts. The way 
shall grow broader, and the objects shall become more majestic, 
but no end shall be reached. 

Man is placed in this world to supply all his physical wants 
from the objects around him. Not by their spontaneous pro- 
duction, but to be developed by his ingenuity and skill. He 
stands amid concealed blessings, which are to be elaborated by 
the exercise of powers his Creator has implanted within him. 
He is placed under the control of physical laws, of which na- 
turally he is ignorant; and with no instinct to guide him in 
their application, to administer to his interests or happiness. 
The earliest attention to natural history consisted in collecting 
from the mineral kingdom substances that may serve in their 
natural state useful purposes, or may afford, by reduction, the 
various metals for all the numerous applications for which they 
are employed; the gathering from the wild, indigenous vege- 
tables, those that by culture may afford food, clothing, and ma- 
terials for useful arts; the seeking among the animals such as 
may, by domestication, administer to the wantsof man. These 
constituted the earliest objects of natural history. These ends 
the immediate descendants of Adam, to a greater or less degree, 
attained. And all nations, to a greater or less extent, have 
done the same. 

In all past ages, man has failed in obtaining these ends, by 
anything like a correct knowledge of the true conditions of 
success. He has acted by no intelligence, as to the nature or 
relations of the objects with which he has had to deal. 

Nature, in her bountiful goodness, has made the conditions 
of partial success so easy, that the most unskilful management 
will supply the necessary wants of man. With this he has 
been contented. So forgetful has he often been of the interest 
he had in developing the resources of the regions he has visited, 
and become an inhabitant of, that he has carried with him the 
productions of his fatherland, and dwelt centuries amid ob- 
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jects, and regardless of them, that, with the slightest care, might 
ave conferred benefits beyond conception. 

This position is abundantly supported by cases in our own 
country, 

We propose treating of Natural History as a source of benefit 
to individuals and communities. 

What is more simple, or easier of comprehension, than in- 
numerable arrangements of vegetable structure and growth? 
Let the youth see the incalculable mouths on the under sides of 
leaves, which are pumping up the noxious gases of the atmos- 

here, and emitting in its stead the vital air of animals. Let 

im see that the splendid colorings of the beautiful flowers are 
produced by a slight change in the green color of leaves, shining 
through cells slightly disarranged, and disarranged for this very 
purpose. Let him learn, by the simplest experiment, that a 
great part of the material of plants comes from the exhaustless 
storehouse, the air. Would he grow up and be guilty of con- 
verting fertile lots into barren vaneat He would learn that 
Nature holds out to his acceptance wealth in ever-increasing 
fertile fields, if he will receive and practise her simplest lessons. 
She has thrown within the reach of every one, who possesses a 
field in this land, the means of making it more productive for 
ages to come, without ever leaving its boundaries, or carrying 
an ounce of material on to it; and he may export his cotton, 
grain, and meat, in the meantime. The blowing winds shall 
supply all deficiency, if he will allow them to do it, and keep 
what they bring, when they have brought it. 

Every old red hill in Georgia is an ugly index of the pal- 
pable violation of nature’s simplest laws. Every barren field 
proclaims, by its desolateness, the trampling under foot of the 
“ong teachings of the great volume of God’s ereation. They 

oth stand out as unmistakable proofs of the bad instruction of 
the children of an agricultural community. An exhausted soil, 
poor animals, imported productions, in a State that lies beneath 
asky more genial than covers any portion of the globe, argue 
most conclusively that something is wrong im the impulses that 
propel the social machine. A man, digging in the Silurian 
period for coal, as we have seen in Cherokee, presents no less 
ridiculous appearance than would one who was as a a pond 
to catch mocking-birds. His earliest elementary teaching ought 
to have been better. 

People of Georgia—you have mountain districts for cattle and 
the coarser grains, lying geologically on the most fertile strata. 
You have middle regions for all the finer productions of a tem- 
perate climate. You have almost tropical plains of the South, 
for the hardier intertropical productions. You have along line 
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of sea-coast lined with fertile islands, for all the peculiar pro- - 
ductions requiring oceanic influences. Are there not in Georgia 
all the climates of the United States? Nota plant or animal 
that grows within the limits of the Union, that cannot be grown 
to perfection within the limits of Georgia. 

bserve your soil. That of Cherokee, from the decomposi- 

tion of the Silurian period, best fitted for all the products of a 
temperate climate, the very same as the most productive por- 
tions of the globe. The soil of Middle Georgia, much of it de- 
composed syenite, abounding in burned clay and oxide of 
iron, and best fitted to poe the fertilizing gases that load 
the air, abounding in potash and the phosphates, the essential 
elements of a productive country. The porous and deep soils 
of the lower regions, especially adapted for all the produe- 
tions of the warmer portions of the globe. We have de- 
posited within the earth the greatest variety of mineral sub- 
stances. Jron is found throughout a great part of the State in 
exhaustless quantities, and of a kind best suited, by reduction, 
for the production of the finest qualities of manufactured iron. 
Copper in unlimited abundance, and ready formed for the manu- 
facture of the important compounds of this useful metal. Gold 
is found in abundance, happily tasking the ingenuity and skill 
of our citizens for its rapid production in an isolated state. 
Lead and silver are found; but no attention has been directed to 
the development of these metals. Mercury is found pure, issuin 
from the ciefts of rocks. Diamonds exist within the State; an 
this priceless mineral w | yet, we have little doubt, stand among 
the productions of Georgia. ime, in many varieties, forms 
mountain masses. Hyd.aulic limestone, so important a product, 
is found in unlimited q antities. Marls and greensand, abound- 
ing in organic matter and phosphates, are spread over large 

ortions of the poore. regions of Georgia; and, by bring- 
ing them to the surface, we would load with luxuriance these 
now neglected sections of our State. Porcelain clay, of the 
finest quality, for all the demands of the most extensive pot- 
teries, is found in various locations. Materials of the finest glass 
are without limit. Burr-stone, second only to the French, is 
one of our Eocene formations. 

Salt and coal are not largely found in Georgia; but Nature 
seems to have taken especial care that the State should be an 
easy recipient of every blessing, when there would not seem 
room enough on her own surface. The Tennessee River is made 
to sweep down to her northern border. The banks of this river 
abound in coal, and by its waters we are placed in direct contact 
with inexhaustible quantities of this valuable deposit. Salt, m 
enormous quantities, might be manufactured on what are now 
the useless marshes of our sea-board. 
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Look at the vegetable productions of Georgia. 

Give to our persimmon the care that the apple, pear, and 
peach have received, and it will stand prominent among the 
most delicious fruits that can come to our tables. 

The olive grows wild in our swamps. Oall it out and nurse it. 
Cultivate it, and the oil of Lucea shall not surpass its richness. 

The grape abounds in great variety. With little or no care, 


two of the best grapes now cultivated are of Southern production. 
We have others, some with all the powerful qualitics of those 
most highly esteemed. Cross them and bring out their quali- 
ties, and wine and oil shall gladden the heart of man, and make 
his face to shine. 

That troublesome weed, the May-pop, will grow where 
nothing else can. Its fruit might lie side by side with the melons 
had with proper care. It has within it the elements ofa luxurious 
product. We have a native gooseberry that might, undoubt- 
_ edly, give us this delicious fruit, of which we are now deprived, 
as the foreign species will not flourish im Middle and Southern 
Georgia. We have a common shrub that yields a perfume un- 
surpassed by any other that enters into the finest productions of 
the perfumer’s art; and others in combination can scarcely be 
equalled. The uses of the sweet potato are not half developed ; 
so of the ground-pea; and cotton-seed is worth raising for its 
own sake. For illumination, it is unequalled. 

In medicinal plants, our State een In special cases, there 
are no more valuable remedies than the Styllingea sylvatica, 
Calycanthus floridas, Smilax, Pseudo-China, and others that space 
forbids our naming. 

Our Bignonias, even in their wild state, are inferior to none of 
the imported varieties. Our Azaleas surpass, in every element 
of beauty, every product of the exotic gardener’s eare. He 
labors, and bv hybridization gets a decent flower of this genus. 
But we could take him to the hill-sides of Monroe and Crawford, 
and exhibit to him collections that as far surpass his productions 
in magnificence and variety as the broad hill-side surpasses his 
flower-pot. 

Look at our Pancratiums, perfect giants, and splendid giants, 
too, beside the foreign flowers. Care for an Amaryllis would 
make it equal any of its foreign sisters, reared with so much 
eare. Our Bijaria, Rhododendrons, Salvias, Verbenas, Cerasus, 
and others too numerous to mention, would deck a lawn, or 
beautify a garden that would not yield in any respect to Eastern 
magnificence. 

How are these objects to be developed? By great discourses on 
developing the Natural History of Georgia?’ By appointing a 
State Geologist or Naturalist? By expenditure of State funds 
in an experimental garden? ByState fairs? We answer, most 
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emphatically—no. All of these cannot accomplish it. They 
are all good in their places. The main spring lies back of these 
agencies. The impulse must originate in the hearts and desires, 
not only of the men and women, but of the youth of our land, 
The youth even must be made to feel that there ought to be 
something besides money and show in this world. That there - 
ought to be homes. That these homes should each be an expe- — 
rimental plantation—not to raise the greatest number of pounds 
of cotton to the acre, all else disregarded,—or the largest mule, 
or fleetest horse, or the fattest hog; but to bring to perfect 
development, by intelligent management, all that Nature allows 
the locality to produce. Let the premises be an Eden, wherein 
bloom the flowers and ripens the fruit that, by the fragrance and |. 
beauty of the one, and the delicious perfection of the other, the 
soul and body shall expand together. When the principles of 
Animal Physiology and instincts shall be applied by an intelli- 
gence gained by patient and long induction to the perfection of 
every living being, from the bee to the horse, what a scene 
would such a plantation exhibit! It would be ar’Eden, indeed, 
all depending on the same intelligence, and communicating bless- 
ore in its appropriate sphere. 

hat possible attractions could the wilds of Texas or Arkan- 
sas have for the proprietor of such a home? The young and 
enterprising might go to such regions, and found similar homes 
there. We wart attractive homes throughout the land. Our 
wealthy planters often live where it must be a task to live, and 
for the reason taey received no lessons from Nature’s glorious 
volume in early years. Their children will come up in the same 
way, and when the soil is exhausted they must move farther 
West. There ig nothing to bind them to the spot of their birth; 
it is desolate and unattractive. How sad to pass such spots, so 
frequent in our beloved State! The old farms desolate and for- 
saken, which ought to be the richest and most attractive, a 
might so easily be so. 

A family bent on producing everything their locality will 
admit in its greatest natural development, and studying ever toe 
aid and guide Nature in effecting desirable results by knowledge 
of her laws, would unquestionably receive even more money in 
the course of years than a family bent on making the most cot- 
ton possible every year. The former family, too, has been every 
_ reaping te be harvests than the fields produced, in. the 

appiness that results from almost perfect independence, and in 
the delightful interest that everything living creates, when grow- 
ing and perfecting under the unobstructed laws of its own 
nature. All pour blessings into the souls of those who guide 
and keep them. All Nature herself becomes a minister of joy 
and happiness to such. 
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There is need of the young especially learning what are the 
prime, legitimate objects of human pursuit. They should learn 
that money or popular applause are not such objects. That the 

erfect accomplishment of the duties of our respective callings 
is the great object. Wealth and honor may come. If so, it is 
well. They are both desirable. But, if they come not, our 
great aim of life has not been thwarted. The merchant, mecha- 
nic, doctor, lawyer, may all accomplish the legitimate ends of 
their calling. But, is there a planter in this wide-spread land 
that does it? One who manages the vast interests of a single 
plantation—that fulfils with proper intelligence all the demands 
of his calling—in other words, that develops the Natural History 
of his own plantation? I answer, I do not believe there is; and 
with our present knowledge, there can be none. The planter 
is not to be blamed. There are many that are noble and learned 
men, and Georgia has some whose naines shall be forgotten only 
when science and learning shall disappear from the earth. 

We talk of learned professions ; and if there is a son in a fa- 
mily that exhibits signs of unusual promise, he must be made a 
lawyer oradoctor. And it is a common notion, if a young man 

oes through college, and gets the little smattering of learning 
that is communicated there, he has too much knowledge for a 
farmer. Was there ever a more preposterous opinion afloat in 
an intelligent community? What! a man that has under his 
control all the varied conditions of animal and vegetable life— 
the high priest of Nature, standing between her and the millions 
that live upon her bounties, the results of her ministrations— 
does he need no mental power ? 

God fitted one man for the most responsible station of life. 
He made him wiser than all before or after him. We have no 
account of his bestowing upon him any of the learning of the 
schools. But in what was he learned? Innature. He spake, 
not only studied, but spoke or taught concerning the trees, from 
the cedar that is in Eabenen even unto the hyssop, that spring~ 
eth out of the wall; he spake also of beasts, and of fow!, and 
of creeping things, and of fishes. This is recorded as a promi- 
nent part of the wisdom of Solomon. His first great decision 
between the two women that claimed the same child, and which 
astonished all Israel, was founded simply on animal instinct. 
Nature taught jem the lesson that became so impressive on ages 
that followed. 

It is a phenomenon of no little singularity, that in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, when the light of the Bible has been 
shining on Christendom for hundreds of years, that the position 
which the study of nature should occupy in our systems of ed- 
ucation is undecided. It would seem that this should have 
been the first question settled. How, with the Bible in their 
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hands, and the expounders, too, of its sacred instructions, the 
founders of our Mc oer colleges, and universities could have 
made out their course of study, and not a small place even given 
to the study of this great volume that the same God has m- 
scribed, is, beyond expression, strange; for it is only withina 
few years that Natural History has become a part of the course, 
in some of our colleges. It is a meagre part still in all of them, 

The same world is spread around us that was spread around 
the gardens of Paradise; the same flowers deck its surface; the 
same minerals lie in its bosom; the same reptiles creep on it 
still; the same animals wander in its wilds; the same birds fly 
in its atmosphere; the same numberless creatures inhabit the 
sea; the same heavens sparkle with their myriads of stars, or 
glow in the sun’s greater splendor. Man has the same powers 
of mind. With such facts before them, is it not strange that 
some degree of prominence should not have been given to these 
objects of God’screation? Is not the Bible filled with allusions 
to this great storehouse of wisdom? And just in proportion as 
we advance in understanding the laws and natural teachings 
around us, in the same degree do we understand the sacred 
Scriptures. Let us recur, for a few moments, to this glorious 
volume of our Maker's will, and have some of its lessons on 
this topic. We take them only as examples of the allusions or 
statements in regard to Natural History. 

In the first chapter of Genesis we have a distinct allusion to 
the three great classes of vegetation, which division has onl 
been demonstrated in ourown times. (Gen., i., 11.) “And God 
said, Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb-yielding seed, and 
the fruit tree yielding fruit after his kind, whose seed is in it- 
self, upon the earth.” Here are distinctly recognized the three 
great classes of vegetation, and in the order of their develop- 
ment, and in the order found fossilized. 

In Keclesiastes it is said that “the wind goeth towards the 
south and turneth about unto the north; it whirleth about con- 
tinually, and the wind returneth again according to his circuits.” 
What does this mean? Has it any meaning? He is showin 
the circle in which all things move, each having its ordeiaal 
mission. ‘lake the ordinary explanation of aerial currents, and 
it means nothing. But Lieut. Maury has demonstrated, by the 
aid of Ehrenberg’s investigations and his own, that this expresses, 
in most simple and exact manner, the course of the winds. (See 
Proceedings of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, 1850, p. 126, Also, Maury’s Sailing Directions, p- 66.) 

The internal heat of the earth is plainly indicated in the ex- 

ression, ‘As for the earth, out of 1t cometh bread, and under 
it is turned up as it were fire."—(Job, xxviii., 5.) The meaning 
seems to be, that one of the strange things that God had ar- 
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ranged was, that the surface of the earth should yield bread, 
and yet beneath this same surface it should be as it were fire, 
that is,hot. In late years only, and after the most laborious 
induction, have philosophers settled down on this Bible doc- 
trine. 

In Psalm 185, we are called upon to praise God, and the 
prominent reasons assigned are, that he maketh the vapors to 
ascend from the ends of the earth; he maketh the lightnings 
for rain, that is, he maketh vapors to rise all over the earth; and 
he maketh lightnings or electricity for the use, that is, for the 
production of rain. That is, we should praise God, because he 
makes vapors to rise, and makes them fall in rain. 

What special reason to praise God does the fact of vaporization 
afford? We should have no rain, no dew, noclouds; we might 
wet anything, and it would never dry. We could not live a 
moment. Our lungs would be furnaces in temperature. Our 
skin would parch with fever. Electrical action forms and sus- 
tains the vesicular vapor in the air, and by its passage off al- 
_ a coalescence of the particles of water, whigh fall in drops 
of rain. 

In the 147th Psalm, a psalm of praise, one of the first reasons 
assigned for praise is, “‘ who covereth the heavens with clouds; 
who giveth snow like wool”—that is, for the same use as wool. 
Who recognizes much reason for praise in these phenomena? 
Do commentators make out maak We have consulted none 
thatdo. ‘The clouds equalize the temperature of climates. Look 
at England, growing vegetables scarcely enduring the climate of 
Georgia. Scatter the clouds and vapors from Georgia, and you 
would convert it into a field of ice in winter, aa a burning 
desert in summer. 

Snow is a covering like wool to wrap up the cold regions of 
the earth in. The clouds and snow are the bed-clothes in win- 
ter, and the clouds an umbrella in summer. 

The 19th Psalm is a perfect exhibition of the works and word 
of God in apposition. The works speak to every soul in all 
places of his dominion. Do they do it now in the sense indi- 
cated? Who listens to their voice? Who gathers the wisdom 
when day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night show- 
eth knowledge? The much that is meant by these expressions 
few realize. 

“Ask the beasts,” says this same volume, “ and they shall teach 
thee, and the fowls of the air and they shall tell thee; or speak 
to the earth, and it shall teach thee; and the fishes of the sea 
shall declare unto thee.”—(Job, xii., 7, 8.) 

Who asks of beasts to teach him? Who inquires of the 
fowls of the air? Who learns lessons of wisdom of the earth? 
Who listens to the declarations of fishes ? 
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Did time permit, we could direct our attention to many things 
in which we might sit as pupils, and learn lessons of wisdom 
from these mute teachers, exhibiting by their instincts or eon- 
struction the unsearchable wisdom of their Creator. 

Besides those expressions on which the light of science has 
begun to shed its glimmerings, there are others that stand yet 
in majestic darkness. Who can conceive the meaning of the 
following from God’s own address to Job:—“ Canst thou bind 
the sweet influences of the Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion ? 
Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth in his season, or canst thou 
guide Arcturus with his sons?” Who shall say that those 
mighty orbs, at distances more mighty for conception, do not 
exert a sweet influence over this globe of ours? Some future 
lover of nature may yet have his soul burn with unutterable 
joy in having discovered some as yet hidden power exerted by 
those distant systems, that shall give impressive import to these 
expressions of the Deity. 

he Book of Job is a perfect exhibition of the intellectual 
tendencies of men educated in the schools and one educated in 
the teachings of Nature. The three friends argue like intellec- 
tual philosophers; but the young and rightly educated Elihu 
draws his teachings of a sound philosophy from the works of 
God alone. God condemns the P seco iat confirms by his own 
reasonings the positions of the latter. There is this striking 
peculiarity in all the allusions of the Bible. When they refer 
to well-known phenomena, they accord with common observa- 
tion; but when they refer to matters not evident, they are al- 
ways scientifically correct. Can this be said of any writing 
ever produced by man? Can it be said of the Poets, Philoso- 
phers or Historians of antiquity—~of Homer, of Virgil), of Plato 
or Socrates? There cannot a case be found, where they depart 
from common observation, that they do not caricature nature. 
The wildest visions of imagination are treated as facts, while in 
the Bible, with numberless allusions, all are correct. And the 
Bible says that “the invisible things of him from the creation of 
the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things that 
are made, even his éternal power and Godhead.” 

In making up a schedule of studies, is it not strange that Bi- 
ble expounders should have gone to Pagan Greece and Rome, 
and gathered thence three-fourths of the material with which to 
make out their coursé? The heads of youth filled with Heathen 
Greek, and God’s glorious wonders trampled under foot. Not 
a spire of grass, or shapeless stone, or floating atom, that would 
not teach them more real wisdom than Greece or Rome, with all 
their learning, ever knew. They would teach of a God that 
thundered above Jupiter. They would teach of laws established, 
that rule this vast material universe. They would teach of obe- 
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dience to higher powers, and devotion to the accomplishment of 
the end for which they were created. They would show the 
eternal power and Godhead of their Creator by the very im- 
pulses, tikes and dislikes impressed on their minutest atoms. 

Children and youth should learn something of the great ope- 
rations which have been set in motion for our constant benefit, 
and which are now by the learned and unlearned passed by with 
— indifference. They should learn the great laws of their 

ing. They should become familiar with the nature and con- 
stitution of the materials of daily use. They should behold, in 
what is hourly passing before their eyes, the skill displayed in 
the phenomena exhibited. They should learn that the whole 
earth is full of Ty riches. 

Every object should answer more than a single purpose. It 
should add to our physical necessities, communicate intellectual 
pleasures, and well a moral lesson. 

The attention to material objects is objected to, from the sup- 
posed effect on the taste, imagination, fancy, and finer qualities 
of the mind and heart. This notion has originated from an en- 
tire misconception of the subject. 

There is no useful or ennobling quality of the human constitu- 
tion that is not improved, elevated, refined and strengthened by 
a familiar intercourse with, and accurate knowledge of, natural 
objects and laws. 

Is not the taste of the painter, sculptor, or poet, determined 
by his truthfulness to nature? How can that exert any hurtful 
effect on the taste, which is the criterion of correet taste? The 
position needs no other refutation. The profound ignorance of 
nature of many of these producers stands out in their perform- 
ances in the most glaring manner. 

There can be no true pursuits of nature without imagination. 
The naturalist is impelled onward by imagination ever on the 
stretch. Whatcan excite it more than to see beautiful scenes 
before us, and as we arrive at them, still more beautiful rising in 
the distance? How does imagination paint the still hidden 
scenes until perfection of beauty is merged in the great Creator! 
It is imagination that sees the “books in the running brooks, 
sermons in stones, and good in everything.” They are not there 
. the dull eye of sense. Imagination rightly pictures them 
there. 

Did fancy ever have a finer scope than when revelling amid 
the endless variety of nature’s exhibitions? Variety infinite, 
grave, gay and fantastic, yet all harmonious and perfect. 

The intellect here enjoys its finest field for effort. The low- 
est grade may find all things suited to its development and ca- 
pacity. The noblest intellect finds its efforts baffled on the 
minutest atom. It falls back, and tries its powers on. broader 
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and more open fields. Here it expands with the everexpanding 
scene. It may satisfy itself in luxurious ease, in pursuing at 
leisure the ever varying scene of knowledge already gained, or 
it may apply whip and spur and leap the opposing barriers 
that limit the explored fields, and bring back, with exhausted 
human powers, fruits from the banks of living streams and fer- 
tile vales, that no others have ever seen. But there its vision 
of utmost powers could descry no limit of new objects to entice 
ursuit. But human powers languished, and the pursuit must 
given over to be recommenced, when this mortal shall have 
put on immortality. 

The effects on the social and moral feelings I need scarcely al- 
lude to. Nature rightly studied becomes one vast temple, in 
which every object leads to adoration and praise. ‘The Psalmist? 
exclaims: ‘“ How great are thy works! A brutish man know- 
eth not; neither doth a fool understand this.” 

The impression on every rightly regulated mind, in studyin 
the works of God, is the same as reading His word. They bot 
teach the same great lessons. There may be bad naturalists ; 
so there may be bad readers of the Bible. They are bad in 
spite of the influence, and not by its agency. 

Its study harmonizes the action of all the powers. We might 
enlarge much on this influence, but time forbids. One fact 
must suffice, You never saw a crazy naturalist. You may 
search our lunatic asylums, and you will find none. In the 
thousands that have entered the great lunatic asylum of France, 
the Bicétre, not a naturalist was ever found among its numbers. 
All other classes are found represented there—doctors, lawyers, 
divines, &c, We, of course, do not mean to imply that a natu- 
ralist might not be a lunatic from disease, or from strong hered- 
ry predisposition, or that he might not be from other causes, 
or that one devoting himself exclusively to one branch might 
not be. We mean to assert, that nature is so arranged, that 
when studied as a whole, it requires in its = the conditions 
most essential to perfect physical, mental and moral develop- 
ment, 

It has often been asserted that the pursuits of Natural History 
were material, nothing elevating, spiritual, refined; all gross, 
unintellectual, lacking intelligence. If these assertions are in- 
tended to mean that there is nothing in the pursuits of Natural 
History tending to the worse than nonsensical jargon of the 
transcendental schodl—that sublimed nonsense that has become 
so fashionable in certain regions—we admit the accusation as true, 
and rejoice, more than all, in its truth. 

But if it be intended to assert, that there is anything in the 
ursuits of Natural History tending to interfere with the highest 
evelopment of that part of our nature that is ever stretching 
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after the unknown and spiritual, that sees in the vast universe 
the guiding hand of a higher and spiritual being, that checks 
the flights of the poet, or dampens the wings of imagination, we 
deny it most emphatically. We talk of brute matter. What do 
we mean? We talk of intelligence. What do we mean by that? 
We talk of spirituality. What do we mean by spirituality ? 
It would be no difficult task to show that brute matter, as we 
call it, has finer sensibilities than any that we ss, and en- 
tirely beyond our comprehension, with all our boasted intelli- 
gence and spirituality. 

What do we know of intelligence? We know it only as we 
see it manifested by actions. We talk of brute material as 
though it possessed no active impulses, and was insensible to any 
but mechanical influences, when its sensibilities are a thousand 
times more acute than ours, and its intelligence is entirely bes 
yond our conception. Pass a magnet over our most delicate 
parts for sensibility, and over any number of substances, and we 
perceive no power, but le it over other particles of brute mat- 
ter, as we call them, and all are affected by its influence. 


We admire the intelligence of the well-taught soldiers, as ex- 
hibited in their evolutions and arrangements with perfect pre- 
cision, but how awkward and a are their movements, 

c 


when compared with those of thousands of materials in their 
exact transformation and crystallizations! Did a band of the best 
trained soldiers ever equal, in the precision of their movements, 
the atoms of water in freezing, or the atoms of common salt in 
crystallization? Never. 

We recollect, several years ago, seeing a compamy of soldiers 
return from Florida. The shore was lined with anxious specta- 
tors; wives waiting for their husbands, fathers and mothers for 
their sons, brothers and sisters for the returning brother’s em- 
brace. The boat came to the wharf; the command was that no 
recognition should be made expressive till all were dismissed. 
The soldiers landed and marched among their friends, and never 
seemed to know one of the multitude. Many hours passed in 
public congratulations, before the embargo on human sym- 
pathy was raised; but when it was, what a tumult of emotions, 
and what unreserved expressions of burning feeling ! 

So the most powerful affinities may be suspended, and atoms 
in absolute contact know not each other, although burning for 
embrace, but suspend the foreign command, and what a tumul- 
tuous meeting | 

The presence of a great man has much influence on our ac- 
tions. the presence of certain bodies causes others to arrange 
themselves in ways they would not without such presence. The 
presence of diastase with starch causes it immediately to be- 
come sugar; the presence of sulphuric acid will roma 2 like 
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results, and these substances themselves undergo no ¢ 
Who can measure’the sensibility that makes the armature ofthe. 
magnet in New-Orleans feel the impulse of chemical action 
New-York, or of every particle of this globe on which we % 
dwell, act in sympathy with every atom in Jupiter, Saturn, or 
Leverrier, in its almost measureless distance? 

All this sneering about brute matter is but a glaring indexof 
unreflecting ignorance, ever ready to vaunt itself on what it 
does not possess. It would require no long argument to make 
probable that matter and spirit are the same thing, under differ- 
ent laws; the same as matter under the laws of life is a differ- 
ent thing from matter under ordinary chemical laws. The 
Apostle says, (1 Cor., 15, 14,) “It is sown a natural body ; it.is 
raised a spiritual body.” That is, the same body that was nat- 
ural has become spiritual. 

We are told, too, that an accurate knowledge of nature would 
spoil its poetry. Z'hat ignorance must be excessive, that could 
not see the degradation involved in making such an assertion. 

What would you think of a man inclosed in a dense fog, and 
groping about in ignorance of all around him, and pleading for 
the continuance of this obstruction to his now useless vision, 
lest his ignorant imaginings might be destroyed, when by. dissi- 
pating the fog, a boundless landscape would open on his view, 
materials of exhaustless interest for the most vivid imagination 
be gathered within his sight? 

All that we would desire is, that this subject should be viewed 
in its true relations, When it is so viewed, the Natural Histo 
of Georgia will be developed with rapidity, and her old fiel 
and barren hillsides will Renee, and teeming harvests, per- 
fect animals, mechanic products, x hp of science to use 
ful arts, and high intelligence, shall be exhibited to the inquiz- 
ing stranger who visits the Empire State of the South. 

‘Who can tell the interest and a his intercourse and 
communings with nature must bring? Does not the man, thus 
engaged, fulfil the end of his being as a father, neighbor, citizen 
of a State and country? Is not the world better for his passage 
through it ? 

We all have an interest in this a ay None more 
than the inhabitantsof a great city, We all depend on the pro- 
ductions of the soil, and whatever gives efficiency and prosperity 
to the agriculturist, gives wealth and importance to commerce, 
manufactures and arts. 

But if we all had more disposition to commune with Nature, _ 
and heed her teachings, we should be greatly benefited. We 
should often find ourselves amid her silent works, and trace the 
workings of the hand of God in every quivering leaf, or flittin 
insect, or shapeless stone. No object would meet our eye in 
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Nature’s range, but it would speak to us of the God we serve and 
tell some tale of His benevolence and love. No jarring passions 
would be generated there. No heartburnings of brother against 
. brother could find fuel there. No grovelling propensities could 
be cherished amid scenes so lavish of kindness and regard. 

As we learned the structure and mode of action of the ob- 
jects of our intercourse, lessons would become more various and 
impressive. No listless or careless observer ever felt the full 
force of that beautiful passage that fell from the lips of Him who 
spake as never man spake, when he would teach man his im- 
portance and impotence in the same lesson :—‘‘ Behold the lilies 
of the field, how they grow; they toil not, neither do they spin, 
and yet I say unto you that even Solomon, in all his glory, was 
not arrayed like one of these.” 

No Egyptian looms could weave a texture so exquisitely deli- 
cate and fine. No artist could mould organs so efficient, yet so 
fragile. No Tyrean dyes could give hues so soft and perfect. 


Art. IV.—MORMONISM IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Tuts has often been styled emphatically an age of progress. 
Steam-engines and air-engines, magnetic wires stretching over 
continents and passing down into the caverns of the deep, rail- 
ways binding together distant communities with the iron bands 
of a common interest—all these things show a vast physical ad- 
vancement. No one can doubt that we travel faster and live 
better than our forefathers. But as regards real intellectual and 
moral progress, we confess we often know not what to think. 
The great mass of the community is certainly much better edu- 
cated than formerly. But then the astounding fact strikes us, 
that in many places crime increases yet more rapidly than popu- 
lation or education. And we look with fearful apprehension 
upon that vast mass of ignorance and crime which 1s now accu- 
mulating in the lanes and alleys of our great commercial 
thoroughfares. The most eloquent writer of modern times has 
said, “that civilization itself might engender the barbarians 
who should destroy it; that in the very heart of great capitals, 
in the very neighborhood of splendid palaces and churches, 
and theatres, and libraries, and museums, vice and ignorance 
are producing a race of Huns fiercer than those who marched 
under Attila, and Vandals more bent on destruction than those 
who followed Genseric.” In times of peace, and quiet, and 
plenty, they skulk in the recesses of gloomy alleys, and hide 
their rags and their hunger in-filthy cellars, But in the evil 
days, when civil commotions arise in the State, when want 
comes like a strong man, then those birds flock like vultures at 
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the scent of carrion. Hardened by ~ brutal by cig 
they pour forth from their dens, while peaceful citizens loo 
aghast, and wonder whence these hideous objects have come, 
Like wild beasts within the iron bars of their cages, made fero- 
cious by want of food and of fire, tantalized by the continual sight 
of wealth which they can never enjoy, it is no wonder that they 
are dangerous. What would be the result were the police force 
of one of our large cities withdrawn for a single — Can 
imagination conceive the horrors of that night? e would 
almost as lief have been in the streets of Byzantium when Mo- 
hammed the Turk poured his savage hordes through them, as 
to be a citizen of New-York under such circumstances. 

Another fact which causes us to be in doubt as to our real 
progress is, the recent prevalence among us of so many systems 
of imposture. The rank hot-bed of civilization seems to send 
forth poisonous plants even more profusely than useful ones. 
Millerism, Mesmerism, Mormonism, Bloomerism, and Spiritual- 
ism, all have flourished amazingly among us. And these sys- 
tems of mischievous error and nonsense have sprung up, too, 
not on some remote frontier where the half-wild uatter seats 
himself in the primeval forest, not in those States of our Union 
where the poorer classes can scarcely obtain the rudiments of 
knowledge, and where a dissolute people scarce bear the weight 
of the criminal law, but in the most enlightened part of the . 
country, in States which boast of giving to the poorest a free 
education, whith boast that every crime is detected, and that 
every breach of law is punished. What must we conclude from 
these undeniable facts? Are we not retrograding in some 
respects while we are advancing in others? While we have 
more money and better morals than our forefathers, we do not 
think that we haye a whit more common sense than they, and 
perhaps even a trifle less. An error now is productive of more 
mischief than a like error was two hundred years ago. An im- 
postor then extended his influence beyond the bounds of his 
own neighborhood slowly, and with difficulty. Now every wild 
and wicked scheme finds its way in a few days to all parts of 
the civilized world, and everywhere finds persons weak or 
wicked enough to embrace it. It is true that the antidote flies 
as rapidly as the poison, yet surely the patient was in a better 
condition before he swallowed the poison than after he had 
swallowed both. 

Of all systems of error and imposture, we would have sup- 
posed Mormonism to have been the least successful among our 
people. Its doctrines and its formulas are so foreign to our dis- 
positions and habits of thought, that we should never have sup- 
posed that it would have gained a thousand proaees among 
men of Anglo-Saxon blood. And yet, in little more than twenty 
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years, it has spread all over the globe, into nearly every civilized, 
and even into savage nations. From the beautiful farms of the 
great Valley of the West, from the streets of London and Man- 
chester, from the far-off wilds of Australia, from among the 
dusky nations of the East, multitudes of men are looking for- 
ward with eager eyes to that Holy City which is rising by the 
waters of Deseret. During the first twenty years of its existence, 
Mormonism has spread more widely than Christianity or Islam- 
ism. We believe that Joe Smith has shown as much ability in 
the invention and arrangement of his system as did Mahomet. 
In some respects, we must give him credit for more sagacity and 
energy than the Arabian impostor. He sprang from humbler 
origin, and had far greater difficulties to contend with than had 
the Prophet of Islam. Ignorant, poor, and despised, he entered 
the lists with learning, wealth, and power, and came off con- 
queror. Who would have supposed that in the nineteenth cen- 
tury of the Christian era, in the very midst of a nation which 
boasts itself as being the most enlightened on the globe, in the 
very midst of newspapers, and churches, and seminaries of 
learning, there should rise up a man claiming to be a prophet 
from God; that this man should go on gathering to himself dis- 
ciple after disciple, converts among the rich and the poor 
_ among the learned and the unlearned, until his little band should 
swell to a great multitude; that driven from State to State, 
and persecuted from city to city, his followers should gain 
strength by every removal and every persecution; that they 
should build a city on the banks of the Mississippi, and rear a 
splendid temple in its midst; that, deprived of their prophet, and 
riven from their homes, their mingled hosts, gathered from 
nearly every civilized people, band after band should cross the 
t wilderness of the West, should penetrate the gorges of the 
Rocky Mountains, and there finding a land of promise on the 
shores of a great inland sea, and inclosed by a huge rampart of 
mountains, should there build a city of refuge which should be 
for a sign to the nations from afar; that sending out apostles 
from thence into all quarters of the civilized and of the heathen 
world, they should gather to themselves of all tongues, colors, 
and nations, until they became a mighty people and a sovereign 
State? And yet this has been, or is soon to be, the history of 
the Mormon Commonwealth. 

Mormonism bears on its face the impress of an Oriental rather 
than of a Western system. It requires of its followers an im- 
plicit reliance on faith rather than on reason. Authority, and 
not argument, is its stronghold. It demands that all mankind 
should depend for their eternal destiny upon the simple, unat- 
tested word of one man, and that man known in his youth to 
have been a liar and a scoundrel. We could scarcely have be- 
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lieved that among our skeptical, inquisitive, prying race, such 
a system would have existed a single day, much less that in 
twenty years it would rise up and occupy a place among the 
great religious systems of the day. But if we look a little more 
closely into its demands, and at the tendency of the human 
mind, we shal! perhaps find a clew to this mystery. 

There is a certain degree of dissatisfaction resting on the 
minds of most persons who hold the doctrines of Protestant 
Christianity. This feeling by no means arises from the nature 
of those doctrines, but from a quite different cause. It has been 
the good or bad fortune of Protestantism, ever since its origin, 
to be divided into a great number of denominations, pene 
in very important respects, and often bitterly hostile to 
other. But the human mind always desires unity, and is dis- 
pleased with diversity, As long as reason is regarded as the 
touchstone of religious opinions, so long will there be diversity 
of religious belief The only manner in which unity can be 
obtained is by giving the manly pride of reason, and by receiy- 
ing with childlike simplicity the will of God direct from heaven. 
To a mind wearied by the turmoils of religious factions, and the 

uarrels of spiritual guides, there remains no resource but 
Catholicism or Mormonism. Such a mind eagerly desires some- 
thing which can relieve it of the burden of doubt, some system 
by which it can devolve upon a priestly counsellor the whole 
responsibility of its future welfare. Roman Catholicism offers 
something of this nature, but the stains of blood are yet too 
fresh on its skirts not to be remembered with horror. And all 
Protestants, too, have been educated from the very cradle with 
a holy prejudice against it, which adheres to the mind through 
after life with a tenacity that nothing can destroy. It is, we 
think, impossible that any large paces, Bs of Protestants should 
become converts to the Romish Church. Our opinion is strength- 
ened by observing what kind of proselytes Romanism has been 
making of late years from the Church of England. It has gained 
alone from that branch of the Church which is most disposed to 
uphold to their highest degree priestly prerogatives, and which 
is by no means averse to intolerant, or even to persecuting doc- 
trines. Those pages of the history of the Roman Church which 
are the blackest to us are but an evidence of efficiency and sin- 
cerity in the eyes of these men. But by the vast majority of 
Protestant Christendom, constraint in religious opinions is re- 
garded with extreme horror, and a Church, which has once in- 





curred the odium of persecution, will bear the stains thereof to 


the latest generation. But from this fault Mormonism was neces- 
sarily free. Born but a day, even though it had the disposition, 
it never had the ability to persecute. It had not to atone for 
the blood of a St. Bartholomew, nor to wipe out the record of an 
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- Inquisition. Free from violence, it sent forth a persuasive voice, 
winning those who were sick of the strife of Protestant sects, 
and who did not dare to apply to divine things that reason 
which so often deceived them in human things. Ho such minds 
Mormonism offered a peaceful retreat in her bosom, She quieted 
all their scruples, not by argument, but by special revelations 
from heaven, and her converts, strong in the simplicity of their 
faith, allowed their reason to slumber undisturbed. With the 
generality of minds, argument has a tendency to unsettle reli- 
a belief. But pure faith, beyond the pale of all argument, 
olds its votaries with a grasp of adamant. In the midst of per- 
plexing and harassing doubts, when the mind, like the dove 
sent out from the ark, can find nowhere to rest its tired wings, 
it gladly looks forward to some sure foundation where it may 
fold them forever. 

Practical and matter-of-fact as we Anglo-Saxons pride our- 
selves on being, we have yet a great deal of mysticism mingled 
with it. Take us on our every-day business, and we are coldly 

ractical. We quote the shrewd, icy, worldly-wise maxims of 
ranklin with gusto, and pretend to be governed by them in 
our intercourse with the world. But it is useless to struggle 
inst the nature implanted within us. The deep well-spring 
of feeling, though repressed, cannot be dried up. There is 
something within us at strife with our care-worn, working-day 
lives. ‘There is a feeling of the supernatural far below the tur- 
moil of every-day life. With awe we receive the slightest indi- 
cations of a direct communication with the Supreme Being. 
Any one who pretends to such an intercourse, no matter wit 
how little confidence we regard him and his revelations, will 
always command our attention. Skeptical as we may profess 
to be with regard to such communications, through the silent 
watches of the night, who does not tremble at the unearth! 
spectre, though merely conjured up by the imagination? 1 
what tales do we lend a more attentive ear than to tales of 
supernatural visitants? Among the imaginative races of the 
East, this propensity to mysticism is carried to an extreme. It 
has existed there through all ages. It was one of the first 
Pg ca of a + gs Christianity. Aseeticism carried it to 
the greatest extent. The ardent monk among the rocks and 
caves of the desert, his body emaciated by thirst and hunger, 
his mind wrought up to frenzy by impassioned prayer, saw 
visions of saints and angels, an held many a fierce battle with 
the tempter in his bodily shape. When he revisited the abodes 
of men, his body and his mind gave evidence of some awfal 
conflict, and the credulous multitude flocked around him and 
struggled for a touch of his filthy garments. In their eyes his 
person possessed a holiness far above the majesty of kings, for 
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he had held converse face to face with his God. The ignorant. * 
monk, half knave, half enthusiast, brutal and filthy, was 
upon some Episcopal throne. No impostor pretending to hold 
intercourse with heaven, has ever yet failed of a crowd of fol- 
lowers. There is something in such an assumption that fasci- 
nates by its very audacity. The Roman Catholic Church has 
made great use of this engine in her operations. Her whole 
machinery of miracles and legends is arranged with reference to 
this principle in the human mind. By her images and her pic- 
tures, she brings the minds of her votaries directly in contact 
with beings of a superior world. Her age of miracles is not. yet 
ast, and she works one wisely now sh then just to keep her 
d in, and yet not often enough to make the power too com-, 
mon for vulgar admiration. But in the sternly simple, rigid 
ceremonial of the Reformed Churches, there are no visible, tan- 
gible marks of a communication with the Supreme pay 
Everything is purely intellectual, no sensuous object is ad- 
mitted, and too often the mind, impatient of metaphysics, inca- 
pable of severe, searching thought, turns away from the ideal to 
anything which presents the show of reality. That faith which 
is cold and doubting, while it listens to the account of miracles 
performed two thousand years ago, in another continent, and 
among an alien race, warms into intense life when it hears in 
impassioned words of the sick made whole, and of the dead 
raised in our own day and among our own people. We have 
already stated why this class of minds embraced Mormonism 
rather than Catholicism. 
: Mormonism purported to be a revelation from God. It did 
not reject Christianity, but boeenny engrafted itself upon it, It 
the dogmatic pride of theo- 
retical believers in the Christian religion. It took not away 
from them what they already possessed, but offered them a 
new and more glorious revelation. It treated with respect 
those venerable names, which even irreligious men consider 
as blasphemous to deride. It required no one to renounce 
the faith which he had always associated with the tears of a 
devoted mother, and with the hoary hairs of a revered father. It 
only added new doctrines to that faith. It aped the system of 
primitive Christianity. It had its holy writings, its miracles, its 
apostles, its prophets, its martyrs, and its community of goods. 
hese inducements it offered to sincere converts. To the ambi- 
tious it offered a crowd of credulous dupes. To the avaricious 
it offered a prospect of unlimited swindling. Thus addressing 
all kinds of motives to all kinds of men, it is not wonderful that 
the Church of Latter-Day Saints gathered within its folds men 
of every name and of every character—the sincere and the en- 
thusiastic, the profligate and the hypocrite, the designing leader, 
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and the credulous dupe. Of these elements was the Mormon 
** Commonwealth composed. 

And thus was presented the strange spectacle of a hierarchy 
and a theocracy established in the great Valley of the West. 
Such an engine for strong and vigorous government the world 
_ has seldom seen. Every act of the government, down to the 
minutest, was sanctioned by a special revelation from heaven. 
The Prophet, with a few of his coadjutors, ruled with absolute 
sway. Sturdy, roving sons of the forest and the prairie, men 
who had repelled with jealous pride all encroachments upon 
their personal liberty, men to whom even the restraints of 
ordinary law were irksome, brought their property and their 
persons, and laid them at the feet of the Prophet. That 
ces independence, which would have sternly thrust back all 

uman authority, was bowed to the dust before the awful voice 
— heaven, and became the willing slave of a profligate 

espot. 

f the founder of this theocracy we would say a word. 
He was, undoubtedly, a man of extraordinary ability. How 
else could it have happened that a poor, despised, wandering 
profligate, could have raised himself in a few years to be Pro- 
phet, Priest, and King of a powerful commonwealth in the midst 
of our Republic? He presented that union of knavery and 
enthusiasm which is so characteristic of religious impostors of 
allages. Weall know from every day’s experience that truth is 
not always the real object of the enthusiast. Self-aggrandize- 
ment enters largely into his calculations, and goads him forward 
with its perpetual spur. Drunk with success, he may at last 
become sincere, and believe what he teaches. He may regard 
the impulses of selfishness as the voice of God speaking to his 
mind. Of such seeming absurdity the human mind is not inca- 
pable. Such we believe to have been the history of the career 
of Smith. His discovery of the Golden Bible was, of course, a 
piece of rank and deliberate falsehood. And yet we believe 
that when the prophet-king stood in his island city, before the 
pillars of his toble temple; when he beheld stretching far 
through the streets the glittering files of devoted followers, ready 
to do his bidding; when he thought of the thousands of the 
converts to his faith scattered over the wide prairies of the West 
and among the green valleys of the East, and even far over the 
Atlantic, in the streets of European cities, he was a sincere con- 
vert to his own creed, and a wdieve in his own lies. 

We cannot forbear drawing a parallel between the progress of 
Mahometanism and Mormonism. So long as the religion of 
Islam was propagated by merely peaceful means, it met with far 
less success than the Church of the Latter-Day Saints. And yet 
the path which lay before Mahomet was an easy one, compared 
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with that which lay before Smith. Within the empire of the 
Sassanides, from the Tigris to the rome the Magian priesthood _ 


forbade the use of images, and inculcated the doctrines of Spirit- 
ualism. For more than two thousand years, the Fire Worship- 
pers of Media had striven unceasingly against the popular incli- 
nation to idolatry; and, in consequence, image worship had 
never prevailed extensively in Upper Asia. hen, therefore, 
the lieutenants of the Khalif preached a yet purer spiritualism . 
than that of Zoroaster, and proclaimed the unity of the Supreme 
Being, the subjects of Yezdegerd, already partially prepared by 
their own priests, could reaitily embrace the creed of Mahomet. 
As to the Ghristian East, it also was ripe for a change. An en- 
tire alteration had been wrought in Apostolic Christianity. In 
the minds of the intellectual, it had given place to Manicheism 
and to Gnosticism, the last feeble echo of ancient Greek philo- 
sophy. In the minds of the people, it had given place to the 
darkest ignorance and the most absurd superstitions. A philo- 
sopher ako had lived in that age might well have doubted the 
divine origin of Christianity. Like so many other systems, it 
seemed to have run its time. It had risen, flourished, attained 
to its loftiest height, and now seemed sinking into helpless old 
age and imbecility. Well might the daring impostor, looking 
out from his sandy deserts, think that the time had come for 
another religion. He cunningly formed his system in accordance 
with circumstances around him, and did not attempt to raisé 
men to meet the requirements of his system. He required nei- 
ther purity of life nor self-denial. He pandered to every vicious 
principle, and to every baser passion. Ambition, revenge, lust, 
cruelty—every instinct of depraved human nature was not onl 
tolerated, but even engrafted in his system. Thus was the pa 
of success made easy before the false prophet of Mecca; and 
his religion went forth conquering and to conquer. From the 
waves of Biscay to the isles of the Eastern Sea, the Crescent 
ruled triumphant; and for more than twelve centuries it has 
stood like a mighty barrier against the Christian and the P 
world, ever gaining more proselytes from the one than it has lost 
to the other. Islamism had every advantage of Mormonism. ~ 
The one sprang into life in the midst of an ignorant people, and 
waged war with a corrupted religion. The other, slowly and 
painfully, worked its way into notice in the midst of intelligence 
and refinement, and waged war with the powerful champions of 
a vigorous Christianity. Arising from a knot of two or three 
knavish fanatics, if first assumed the semblance of a social com- 
munity, and established itself in the State of Ohio, on the out- 
skirts of the Great West. Torn by domestic dissensions, and 
hemmed in by an unbelieving population, the band of the Saints 
passed beyond the Mississippi, and pitehed their tents in a 
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wilder land. But the rude squatters of Missouri took offence at 
‘ their exclusive manners, and the stern rule of border Lynch law 
soon forced them to leave the State. Gathering strength from 
rsecution, they recrossed the Mississippi, among a more 
iendly people. At length they pitched their tents on the banks 
of the Great Father of Waters, where its current, yet clear as 
erystal, flowing from the wild rice lakes of the north, and from 
under the shadow of lofty pines, winds among the beautiful 
islands of Illinois. There arose, as if by magic, the fair Island 
City, destined, as the Prophet fondly hoped, to be the Mecca of 
a mightier religion than that of Islam. There, in the centre of 
the Great Valley, would he send forth missionaries, who should 
penetrate to its remotest bounds, and gather in thousands of dis- 
¢iples to the Mormon City. And there, it is not unlikely, visions 
of a bolder nature flitted across his brain. He had risen 
rapidly from obscurity to eminence. From a poor, thriftless ad- 
yenturer, he had become the prince of a powerful community. 
Thousands of swords were ready to leap forth at his bidding. 
What wonder, then, if the dangerous but dazzling vision had 
flashed across his mind, of leading forth his faithful thousands, 
with the Book of Mormon in one hand, and the sword in the 
other, announcing to the astonished republicans of the West the 
alternative of death or conversion? And what wonder if there 
rose up before him visions of glorious conquest andof far-reaching 
dominion, of the sceptre of empire yes away from the East to 
the West? What wonder if he felt within himself that it was 
possible to stir up all the disorganizing elements of the Ameri- 
ean nation :—the squatter element of the frontier, chafing at the 
restraint of law, and proud in extreme personal liberty; the 
discontented element of communism, fretting at its poverty, and 
looking with envious eye upon the possessions of the rich; the 
criminal element of our large cities, mad with restraint, and 
eager for license? What wonder if he, with these elements be- 
fore him, should form the design of leading forth his enthusias- 
tic followers, burning for action; of proclaiming liberty to the 
slave, and license to the poor; offering confusion to the restless, 
and the plunder of wealthy cities to the felon? What wonder 
if he saw himself founding an empire more durable than that of 
Mahomet, and building a capital more magnificent than that of 
Haroun, where, swaying a Jouble sceptre over the minds and 
over the bodies of men, he might take his place as prophet and 
king, far above the great potentates of the earth? 

But whatever schemes of ambition the Prophet might have 
revolved, were all cut short by an untimely death. He fell the 
first great martyr to his own creed. With his fall drooped for 
a time the fortunes of his disciples. The younger and more 
hot-headed burned to avenge the death of their leader with the 
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sword. But they were restrained by the prudence of the 
elders. Fierce dissensions arose among them. Rival claimants - . 
aimed at the place left vacant by the death of Smith. Fora. 
time it seemed as though civil commotions would rend them 
asunder. But the angry storms of persecution which hovered 
around them kept them together. All power gradually fell 
into the hands of the Oligarchy of the Twelve. The people 
around them became violently excited. A few Mormons 
resisted the officers of the law, and this was magnified into a 
rebellion. The Holy City was represented to be a very sink 
of iniquity. A crusade was preparing to exterminate the ve 
name of the Latter-Day Saints from the face of the earth. 
became evident that the Mormons would soon have to fight for 
their City and their Temple, their homes and their firesides. 
And then they resolved to seek a new abode far from the 
haunts of civilized man, where the hand of persecution could 
reach them no more, sind where they could enjoy their own re- 
ligion, uncorrupted and undisturbed by the rest of the world. 
A spot was soon selected on the western slope of the Roc 
Mountains, containing within its bosom an inland eS 
many a fertile valley, and many a clear, winding river. Hither, 
to this lonely Oasis of the Desert, they resolved to transfer the 
whole Mormon Commonwealth. 

The vanguard left Nauvoo as pioneers toclear the way. Then 


came the stout warriors, the women and the children, the flocks . © 


and the herds, They traversed the prairies of Iowa, sowing and 
gathering from the rich soil the harvests as they went. The 
mighty tide of human beings poured over the Missouri, and en- 
tered the Great Desert of the West. Slowly and painfully th 
journeyed forward, asthe Israelitish host had journeyed throug 
the wilderness of Kadesh and Tein. Famine and pestilence, 
and all kinds of suffering, went with them. The vultures 
hovered over them all along their dreary road. It seemed that, 
like the Hebrews of old, the generation which had left the land 
of bondage would perish by the way. All up the valley of the 
Nebraska, their path could be traced by the graves which they 
left behind them. Still they journeyed on. The red man mo- 
lested them not, for, like himself, they had been driven from 
their ancient homes, and from the tombs of their fathers. They 
passed through the gorges of the mountains, The last faint 
echoes of Eastern civilization died away. They had entered 
upon a primeval land. At length, standing upon one of the 
western spurs of the Sierra, they looked down with wonder 
upon the waters of the Great Salt Lake sparkling in the rays 
of the western sun, Their Promised Land lay re them. 
Free from all human molestation, they could there worship ac- 
cording to the dictates of their consciences. Soon by the 
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waters of Utah there arose a a ype city, and there was laid 
the foundations of a Temple far more magnificent than that 
which they had left on the banks of the Mississippi; and the 
valleys of Deseret swarmed with an industrious and enterprising 
e. 
ake nd now of the Mormon Bible. The world is well ac- 
uainted with the circumstances of its origin and publication. 
We think that internal evidence bears out these facts. It is 
evidently the work of a more cultivated mind than that of 
Smith. Ithas a unity and consistency of design which causes 
it as a literary production to rank far above the Koran. But 
here and there a a shred of coarser material put in by 
some ignoble hand. These interpolations are rn, the 
work of Smith. There is no mistaking these additions. They 
bid defiance to the rules of syntax, of orthography, and of 
criticism, They stand out in bold relief to the finer material of 
the work. The fact is well known that the Book of Mormon 
was written by an invalid clergyman, who had visited those 
strange mounds which are scattered over the Great Valley of 
the West, and who had pondered over them till his imagination 
connected them with the history of an unknown and an unreal 
ople. The history of this people is the Book of Mormon. 
mis book, as a work of imagination, does not stand high. It 
rises but in a few places above the level of not only plain, but 
bald narrative. aping the phraseology of the Bible, its 
author has grievously erred, for the mind of the reader is con- 
stantly forced to make comparisons, and always to the disad- 
vantage of the Book of Mormon. The chapters borrowed from 
Isaiah shine forth like purple among rags. 


“purpureus pannus assuitur, et splendeat late.” 


At the confusion of tongues, after the building of Babel, a 
patriarchal community roamed eastward, under the sovereignty 
of Jared. They at length reached the borders of the Eastern 
Sea. By the command of God, they built vessels tight above 
and below like a dish, There was a hole in the top by which 
air could be admitted at times, and another in the ethins the 
use of which is not so apparent. These barks did Jared freight 
with beasts, and birds, and seeds, like thearkof Noah. Nor was 
the honey-bee forgotten, long afterwards destined to be the em- 
blem of the Mormon faith. To these vessels did the patriarch 
commit himself and his families, without sail, oar, compass, or 
rudder. They were swept by strong west winds across the wide 
Pacific. They landed on the coast of the Western Continent, 
then a primeval wilderness, fresh from the hand of its Creator, 
There they increased and grew till they became a mighty peo- 
ple. Splendid cities spread over the land, tenanted by a swarm- 
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ing population. But they brought the seeds of evil with them. 

They became corrupt before God. Ambition and revenge 
hurried them on to desolating wars. The offspring of Jared 

struggled fiercely for the noble empire founded by their father. 

Prince set up against prince, dynasty subverted dynasty, son - 
rebelled against father, and brother murdered brother. It is 
merely the old story of Oriental despotism transplanted to the 
New World. ‘They gradually lost the faith of their fathers. 
Ever and anon prophets arose amongst them to warn them of 
their evil ways, but in vain. They waxed more brutal and 
more savage. At length all thechildren of Jared were arrayed 
against each other under two rival claimants for the throne. 
Battle followed battle, and slaughter followed slaughter, with 

fearful rapidity. Neither men, women, nor children were 
spared in that horrible carnage. The posterity of Jared was 
cut off from the face of the earth. One of the rival kings per- 
ished by the hands of the other, and the survivor fled from his 
desolate kingdom, and wandered in the wilderness. The pro- 

het Ether engraved upon plates the history of the sons of 
5 ared, and then laid down to die. The Western Continent was 
again an uninhabited wild. 

In the first year of Zedekiah, King of Judah, there dwelt at 
Jerusalem a godly man named Lehi. He mourned over the 
wicknedness of his countrymen, and saw that the hour of their 
destruction was near at hand. He left his house and his lan 
his silver and gold, his flocks and herds, and with his wife an 
four sons, he turned his back for ever upon the Holy City and 
the Promised Land, and dwelt in the Arabian desert. But he 
carried the elements of evil out with him. Two of his sons 

roved rebellious and wicked. After many adventures and 
Section in the wilderness, he received a command from God 
to depart into a far country. He provided wives for his sons, 
and collecting all manner of seeds and beasts, the tribe com- 
menced its wanderings. But dissensions attended them at every 
step of their pr . The spirits of good and evil were con-. 
stantly at work in this little patriarchal community. Nephi 
was their Ormuzd and Laman was their Ahriman. The au- 
thority of the old patriarch Lehi descended to his younger son 
Nephi. The ball of brass with its spindles was their ye of 
cloud by day, and their pillar of fire by night. Finally, after 
eight years of wandéring eastward, they came to the sea Irrean- 
tum, which is, being interpreted, ‘‘ many waters.” There they 
built a ship and passed over to the Western Continent. The 
dissensions, which had begun in the Arabian desert, followed 
the wanderers to their new abode. The children of Nephi and 
the children of Laman perpetuated the quarrel of their fathers, 
The Lamanites forsook the ancient traditions and the law of 
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Moses, and turned to idolatry. With their religion they lost 
their civilization. They dwelt in the wilderness like the sons 
of Ishmael, and their hand was against every man, and every 
man’s hand was against them. Between them and the Nephites 
was waged a ceaseless war. As +e as the Nephites clave to 
the law of Moses, and hearkened to the voice of their prophets, 
success attended them. But they gradually became corrupt, 
and fell away from the worship of the true God. In the words 
of the son of Lehi: “Our lives passed away, like as it were 
unto usa dream, we being a lonesome and a solemn people, 
wanderers cast out from Jerusalem; born in tribulation, in a 
wilderness, and hated of our brethren, in the midst of wars and 
contentions; wherefore we did mourn out our days.” At 
length the people of Nephi, like the Lamanites, became 
thoroughly corrupt, and God warned Mosiah and the few who 
still adhered to the traditions of their fathers, to flee out of their 
native country. They wandered through the wilderness, and 
came into the land of Tarahemla, among a kindred people, who 
till then had been totally unknown to them. 

At the carrying away into captivity of Zedekiah, a portion of 
his people wandered eastward, and arrived on the borders of the 
Great Koa, There they built a fleet, and passed over into the 
Unknown Land. But unlike the sons of Lehi, they had 
brought with them no written records. Their oral tradi- 
tions were becoming dim and faint, when the communication 
was opened between them and the Nephites, When Tarahemla 
first led his people into this land, a solitary and homeless wan- 
derer came to them out of the wilderness. His name was Cori- 
antumr, the last sovereign of the house of Jared, and sole sur- 
vivor of the ruin of his race. He dwelt among therm nine 
moons, and then slept with his fathers. For many hundred 

ears the dynasty of Nephi ruled over the land of Tarahemla. 

he original land of Nephi passed under the sway of the La- 
manites, and its corrupted people became incorporated with 
them. The children of Laman Doses more and more savage. 
They lost not only the art of writing, and all written reco 
but all oral tradition. They lived by hunting, and pasturage, 
and robbery. They ate the raw flesh and drank the blood of 
animals. Between them and Tarahemla there existed ceaseless 
war. 

About one hundred years before Christjand five hundred 
years after the settlement of the land, the dynasty of Nephi 
ceased to reign, and Judges were over the land of Tarahemla. 
But the leaven of rebellion was in the people, and they became 
extremely corrupt. Their external dissensions and their foreign 
wars waxed fiercer than ever. The Nephites and the Lamanites 
slaughtered each other without respite and without mercy. The 
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capital of Tarahemla was taken by herdes of savages, and the 
State was brought to the — of ruin. But the skill and cour- 
age of Moroni rolled back the tide of barbarian invasion, and 
saved his country. After the death of the aged warrior, the 
State sunk rapidly to decay. At length the fulness of time was 
come. Six hundred years had elapsed since Lehi passed out of 
the gates of Jerusalem, to return no more. Christ appeared on 
earth. On the night of his birth, the sun went down as usual, 
but no darkness followed his departure. The prophet Samu 
out of the land of Laman, had foretold this; yet the people 
turned not away from their sins. Wickedness spread abroad 
over the face of the earth, though a chosen few still kept their 
faith and the traditions of their fathers. The children of Laman 
and the children of Nephi still carried on their perpetual wars. 
But in the six hundred and thirty-fourth year from their depar- 
ture from the Holy Land, while they were engaged in a 
one another, they were overtaken by a common destruction. 
thick darkness of three hours’ duration fell upon the land. One 
eat city was swallowed up by an earthquake. Another was 
Csied beneath a lofty mountain. The waters of the deep cov- 
ered another. Some were carried away by whirlwinds, and their 
laces knew them no more. The capital itself was burned with 
fire, When the darkness passed away, Tarahemla was a ruin, 
While the survivors of that fearful day were yet bewailing the 
loss of their friends, and the ruin of their country, Jesus himself 
in a bodily shape appeared amongst them. He reiterated to 
them the instructions which he had already given to the stiff- 
necked and rebellious Jews. By the power of his Spirit, the 
Nephites and the Lamanites were all converted, and for a time 
peace rested upon the land. But the same causes which have 
corrupted Christianity in the Old World also corrupted it in the 
New. In the fourth century after Christ, the old distinction of 
Nephites and Lamanites was again revived. War was waged 
with more. ferocity than ever. The Nephites continually lost 
ground, City after city was sacked by the sons of Laman, and 
every trace thereof utterly destroyed. At length the men of 
Nephi gathered themselves, their wives, and their little ones 
together on the hill of Camorah, for a final struggle. There, in 
the three hundred and eightieth year after Christ, the remnant 
of the Nephites, two hundred and thirty thousand in number, 
engaged the whole,host of the Lamanites. And there, after a 
sanguinary struggle, the very name and remembrance of Nephi 
perished from out the land. Moroni, the son of Mormon, alone 
survived. Having engraved this record on plates of gold, and 
having collected all the plates on which was engraved the his- 
tory of his fathers, he hid them in the hill of Camorah, the 
great tomb of his race, and then like Coriantumr, the son of 
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Jared, he wandered forth to die alone. With him perished the 
civilization and the Christianity of the Western Continent, and 
none save the Lamanites were left to inhabit the land. Such is 
the record of the Book of Mormon. 
We look with astonishment at the progress of this wonderful 
ple. ‘Transplanting the institutions of the mystic East into 
e practical and active West, reviving the old Hebrew theocracy 
among the backwoodsmen of the Mississippi, uniting the volup- 
tuous sensuality of the Oriental harem with the stern virtue and 
far-seeing shrewdness of the American republican, these, we con- 
fess, are anomalies of which we cannot determine the result. 
Shall our boasted institutions be overturned from an obscure 
uarter, whence we now dread no harm? Shall we witness the 
rise of a new system of religion more energetic than Islam, and 
more potent than Rome, spreading through our Western Conti- 
nent, from the frozen zone of the north to the frozen zone of the 
south, introducing theocracy in place of republicanism, and poly- 
gamy in place of marriage? Has the world completed one grand 
cycle of belief, and are we destined to go back to the patriarchal 
age, and to commence the great yearanew? These queries may 
seem absurd, but the generation which has witnessed the rise 
and progress of Mormonism should hesitate long before it pro- 
nounces what is good sense and what is nonsense—what is pro- 
bable and what is improbable. 





Art. V.—LOUIS NAPOLEON AND THE FRENCH. 


Mucu has been written and spoken concerning the young 
French Octavius, who now in the name and right of his illus- 
trious uncle, the great Julius, sways in splendid state the 
proud sceptre of Imperial France. And yet, after all, few ap- 
pear to have formed their opinion of old Casar’s intrepid boy 
upon grounds more specious than that of preconceived preju- 
dice, or the extreme, deflamatory exaggerations of misguided 
political zealots. The simple fact that his usurpation was op- 

by such seemingly devoted patriots ag wey Thiers, 
ngarnier, Ledru Rollin, and Raspail, and indeed that whole 
race of Jacobin statesmen, who, from the day that beheld the 
downfall of the Monarchy to the re-establishment of law and 
order under the strong executive government of Prince Na- 
—s were anxiously looking forward to a recurrence of the 
iabolical orgies of the “ Reign of Terror,” in the fond expec- 
tation of being called upon to run the mad and brilliant career 
of Robespierre, Danton, Bariere, Marat, Hebert, Chaumette, and 
Couthon, was of itself sufficient evidence to the political 
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alarmists of Christendom to raise their voices against the enor- 
mity and flagitiousness of Napoleon’s splendid coup d’éiat. So, 
no sooner had the young chieftain placed him at the head of 
the veteran legions of the Republic, and with a firm and daring 
hand planted the oriflamme of the ancient Empire upon the 
dome of the Tuileries, than the batteries of the press were 
opened upon him with all the rancor and virulence that un- 
licensed freedom could suggest: print followed print, each vy- 
ing in boldness and scurrility the tone of its predecessor : the 
seven vials of public indignation were poured out in merci- — | 
less fury upon the devoted victim ; and, in comparison of him, 
Elagabalus, Domitian, Caligula, and Nero were made to ap + 
pure and immaculate; Dyonisius of Syracuse became nerstiat 7 
and all the black and infamous names that have disgraced the 
annals of mankind were invoked, in order to show more 
strongly, by contrast, the horrid outlines of this huge political 
Cyclops. Fifth-Monarchy brawlers and philosophic sucklings; 
ot-house magazines and fourth-rate newspapers ; loud-mouth 
evellers and red, very red, and right red Repdblicants loudly 
exclaimed against the tyrannical, upstart Government, and pro- 
fessed to shed plenteous tears over the grave of departed French 
Republicanism. The English lion roared, shook his shag 4 
mane, and lashed the air in awful fury, only to be followe 
the low, muffled mew of the American Jackal. 

Such was the almost universal sensation produced by the 
ascendant of the splendid star of Napoleon. That he has been 
misrepresented, few who have attentively studied the history 
and charade of the events that elevated him to supreme power, 
will have the hardihood to controvert. 

Who, and what, then, it may be inquired, is Louis Napoleon? 
He is a worthy scion of the illustrious house of Bonaparte; © 
he is the lawful representative of the majesty of the second, in 
importance, of the Continental powers; he is the heroic adven- 
turer who, when Anarchy, with dark-brooding wing, was pre- 

aring to hover over the nation, fearlessly threw his fortunes: 
into the balance, and caused Anarchy to kick the beam; he is 
the dauntless spirit who, when all France was dreaming absurd - 
dreams, and foolishly fondling its fingers, courageously acted 
and executed, and dared to call his actions patriotism; he is 
the skilful architéet who, when the pyramid of society was up- 
turned and resting on its summit, restored it, by replacing it on 
its base; he is the philosophic statesman who, when called 
upon to administer the affairs of a great and powerful nation, 

roved himself as equal to the task as he has been faithful to © 

is trust. But in order to estimate properly the true geniusand ~ 
character of the Emperor of the French, it is necessary to con- — 
sider them in connection with those brilliant events which, . 
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forming the exterior of what is known as the late French Revo- 
lution, created him temporary dictator, and subsequently pre- 
pared the way to the celebration of that splendid ceremonial 
which occurred in the chancel of the ancient Cathedral of Notre 
Dame; and in order to appreciate fully the nature of these 
events, the political reasoner had need to recur to the medieval 
period of French history, dating even so far back as the reigns 
of Henry the III. and Louis the XIII.; where, discovering their 
origin and studying their formation, he can readily trace their 
spirit in its progress through many generations of national dis- 

uiet, convulsion, and bloodshed, down to its final consi.mma- 
tion in the overthrow of the demon of Jacobinism in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. 

The ancient Constitution of France resembled, in the earlier 
stages of its progress, the Gothic governments of Europe. Its 
infancy and youth were like those of England. The Champ de 
Mars andthe Wittenagemont—the tumultuous assemblies of rude 
conquerors—were in both countries melted down into representa- 
tive bodies. But the downfall of the Feudal Aristocraey hap- 
pening in France before commerce had, as in England, elevated 
another class of citizens into importance, its power devolved on 
the Crown. France, as will be recollected, was also under the 
ancient government, an union of provinces, acquired at various 
times, and differing in constitutions, laws, language, manners, 
privileges, jurisdiction, and revenue, . It had the exterior of a 
simple monarchy, but was in fact an aggregate of independent 
States. The monarch was, in one place, King of Navarre; in 
another, Duke of Brittany; in a third, Count of Provence; 
and in a fourth, Dauphine of Vienne. These provinces re- 
ceived the designation of the “States-General,” when repre- 
sented in the National Assembly. Their powers, however, 
from the conclusion of the fifteenth century, existed only in 
name. The reign of Louis the XIII. saw their political im- 
portance partially restored, but they were speedily extinguished, 
when Louis the Magnificent commenced his splendid career, 
whose swollen exchequer, disciplined armies, and insatiable am- 
bition emboldened him to dictate to foreign powers, and to cen- 
tre within himself, in matters of domestic administration, all the 
scattered rays of civil jurisdiction. Under/the lavish munifi- 
cence and imperial patronage of this primee, whose reign has 
reflected more glory and dishonor upon the French nation than 
any sovereign of the long line of Capet, arose talents at once the 
most commanding, virtues the most specious, and vices the most 
splendid. The mild Fenelon, the sublime Bossuet, the facetious 

oileau, and the deep, impassioned Corneille, were wont to 
tremble at the same rod which struck terror into the hearts of 
Pascal and Bruyére, and connived at the ruinous measures of 
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Mazarine and Colbert. Never were the glory of heroism and 
the splendor of conquest more magnificently and recklessl 
illustrated, than by the memorable reign of Louis the ‘ 
Taxes were levied at the pleasure of the crown; armies were 
raised and appointed, navies built and equipped at the sove- 
reign’s will; and edifices and public works arose in every di- 
rection, whenever the Grande Monarque wanted a suburban 
harem, or desired the wheels of his state coach to run more 
smoothly between the Tuileries and Versailles. At the sugges- 
tion of a fanatical monk, a decree goes forth, under the royal 
signature, to slaughter the heretics of Languedoc; at the caprice 
of a ministerial minion, fifty Imperial towns are swept from the 
list of free States by a single dash of the pen; and, at the frown - 
of a regal strumpet, an order is issued to lay in ashes the smil- 
ing villages of the Palatinate. Commerce, agriculture, and the 
fine arts flourished at home, whilst this stormy son of the sword 
feasted his legions on the bounty of neighboring and foreign 
Ts The sails of France were seen on every sea; the vine- 
ills of Provence offered their maximum yield to the toilin 

husbandman, and the youth and chivalry of the nation gothaned 
around the standard of the Magnificent, Louis the Conqueror. 
But the seeds of conquest sown on this, bring forth a rank har- 
vest of evils in the succeeding reign. 

No sooner had Louis been borne to St. Dennis, than the re- 
gency of the dissolute Orleans commenced. Weak; rapacious, 
and arrogant, he strove to carry out the measures of the power- 
ful Louis. So the policy of the former administration became 
the heritage of the regency. Fleury, as premier, succeeded for 
a time in repressing the martial spirit of the nation, and strove 
by every measure to direct the energies of the State to the cul- . 
tivation of the arts of peace; but no sooner had the regency ex- 
pired, and Louis the XV. ascended the throne, than the torch of — 
war was kindled anew, and the veteran armies of Irance, assem- 
bling under the labarum of her ancient kings, and conquering 
with the valorous Saxe, at Fontenoy, carried on war with various 
success in Holland, till hostilities were concluded by the treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle... Exhausted by conquest, and depressed by 
a weight of impost and debt, which nothing but its great national 
resources and industry could have withstood, France at length 
submitted to the counsels of the wise and benevolent Turgot. 
But to such an enormous amount had the national expenditure 
reached, that it exceeded the annual income by 115,000,000 of 
livres, or about £4,750,000. This disproportion between income 
and expense entailed upon France all the evils of national bank- 
ruptcy. 

At this conjuncture, Louis the XVI. came to the throne. The 
crafty and rapacious Calonne succeeded Turgot as premier; and 
VOL. XVI.—NO, IV. 
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with all the recklessness of a spendthrift, and the narrow-minded- 
ness of a'Parisian banker, whose life had been spent in the petty 
details of commerce, was self-sufficient enough to take under his 
conduct the regulation of operations so extensive as that of a 
vast and complicated system of national finance. He failed 
completely ; and with him the entire credit of the nation. There 
was now but one way by which France could hope to find relief 
from the burden of her present financial embarrassments, which 
was to guarantee her ruined credit by the sanction of the national 
voice; and that voice could only be collected by means of the 
States-General, which was a dangerous method, as the resump- 
tion of their ancient power and privileges, which had for nearly 
two centuries been usurped by the Crown and the Parliament of 
Paris, would, by altering the established order of things, bring 
about fearful changes, and sow the seeds of civil commotion. 
But, being the only constitutional method, an Assembly of the 
Notables was therefore summoned for this purpose by the king. 
This Assembly partook of the nature of a privy council, taken 
from the body of the nation, to advise the sovereign in all great 
emergencies. With the dissolute Calonne at their head, they 
began to concert measures for disbursing the liabilities, and re- 
storing the bankrupt credit of the nation. The most specious 
and plausible method of accomplishing this, and which was 
cl with great spirit and address by Calonne, was an equali- 
zation of imposts, and the abolition of the pecuniary exemptions 
of the nobility and clergy. This measure, at once hateful to the 
nobility, odious to the great body of the people, and stoutly op- 
posed by the Notables in council, brought the powers of govern- 
ment in direct conflict with the national will, and hurled the 
wily minister from his seat in the royal cabinet. This event, 
unimportant as it may at first sight appear, constitutes the 
initial link of that memorable chain of causes which eventuated 
in the terrible convulsion of May the 5th, 1789, 

The succeeding ministry, impressed with high notions of the 
royal prerogative, and ambitious of signalizing their administra- 
tion, by making open opposition to the po ae will, feared not 
to follow in the footsteps of the exiled Calonne. But public 
opinion had been restored by the bold opposition assumed S the 
Notables towards the government, and the spirit of the whole 
nation was aroused to the importance of now interposing its 
voice. The Parliament of Paris accordingly contended for a 
share in the sovereignty, which, if admitted by the Crown, 
would have amounted to an absolute negative upon all its acts. 
It was, therefore, ye! opposed by the ministry; but the Par- 
liament openly withheld compliance, and went so far as to re- 
fuse the registration of the royal edicts, resolutely affirming that 
no imposts could be levied on the nation withont the consent of 
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the representatives of the departments, and demanded for that 
purpose an immediate convocation of the States-General. For 
this contumacy, they were banished to Troyes, and the Cabinet, 
with a view of carrying out its financial scheme, had recourse to a 
forced registration in order to meet the urgent claims against the 
State. The nation was thus taxed at the pleasure of the Crown. 

At this juncture of affairs, M. Necker, a successful and retired 
banker of Paris, though possessed of no enlarged views of pol- 
icy, and destitute of those great qualities of understanding so 
serviceable to States in periods of convulsion, was summoned to 
the council board by the king: but with all his distinguished 
virtues and mature experience, his wise policy was unavailing in 
the terrible crisis that was then near at hand, and preparing, like 
a violent tornado, to burst in fury upon the nation. The spirit 
of disaffection had made its way into the provinces, and they 
were preparing to march large armies to the rescue of their dep- 
uties, when Louis, for the first time, discovering the temper of 
the nation, and regretting the folly he had committed in sum- 
moning the Assembly of the Notables, consented, at the instance 
of Necker, to a convocation of the States-General. For two 
hundred years their voice had been silent in the councils of the 
nation. The Parliament of Paris had, during that long inter- 
val, legislated for the Provinces, and, in conjunction with the 
Crown, had wantonly usurped the constitutional privileges of 
these ancient and powerful corporations. They met: and ever 
memorable will be the epoch which that meeting dated in the 
annals of the human race. The States of Dauphine, Langue- 
doc, Velay, Provence and Bretagne, elated with visions of fu- 
ture glory by the reintegration of their ancient liberties, 
promptly assembled their deputies at Versailles in obedience to 
the commands of the King. This body, thus assembled, was under 
the ancient constitution a sovereign, constituent Legislature ; but 
having been deprived by the downfall of the Feudal system— 
of which they were powerful and independent feuds—of all au- 
thority in the administration, and their power having devolved 
of necessity on the Crown and the Parliament of Paris, their reas- 
semblage constituted them immediately a National Convention, 
vested with plenary powers to reform and organize the govern- 
ment on such principles as best suited the exigencies of the 
times. The meeting, then, of the States-General constituted 
what is known as the “ Revolution,” inasmuch as it effected a 
total and radical changein the forms and spirit of the Constitu- 
tion. 

Events succeeded the most momentous and unexampled in 
the history of mankind: the nation was on the brink of civil 
war; the king declared the States-General dissolved ; the Third 
Estate boldly replied, “The nation assembled have no orders to 
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receive ;” and declaring themselves a National Assembly, pro- 
ceeded to the abolition of orders, the equalization of imposts, 
and the union of the Legislature in one body. The king pro- 
tested; the clergy remonstrated; the nobles frowned, threat- 
ened, and shook their fists ; but all to no purpose, for the com- 
mons were inflexible, and knew that they would be supported 
by ninety-six one-hundredths of the nation. Louis, as a dernier 
resort, summoned the National Guard to the rescue of the 
Crown. It ingloriously deserted: Paris revolted: the Bastile 
was stormed: the King submitted. Then commenced the infer- 
nal saturnalium of the Bloody Reign; but its details are for- 
eign to the purpose of this rapid sketch. Suffice it to say, after 
having made an experiment of every form of government, and 
rioted in every imaginable excess, France found herself, at the 
end of fifteen eventful years, quietly sheltered under the mer- 
ciful despotism of Napoleon. 
Napoleon, with the exception of a few unimportant alterations, 
effected no fundamental changes in the Constitution framed by 
the Assembly at their memorable meeting in 1789. It is true 
he struck out the importance of the departments from the chart 
of the Constitution, but this was merely in reference to their 
corporate capacity as formidable political bodies. In all that 
related to internal regulation and civil jurisdiction, they re- 
tained the essential fights of sovereignty. He saw the absolute 
necessity of establishing for France a strong, consolidated gov- 
ernment. Her condition, both physically and morally, de- 
manded it, and he shaped his policy accordingly. The military 
genius of this wonderful man has been deservedly enthroned 
along with that of Alexander, Cesar, and England’s Oliver; 
yet, splendid as it was, it pales before the lustre of his great 
civil talents. From the polity and laws which he framed for 
France, a body of political doctorine could be extracted, which, 
if adopted es | practised, would render the French the most 
powerful nation on the globe. But with Napoleon fell the 
eatness of France; her liberties still survived, but the con- 
ition of their existence was inseparably connected with the en- 
ergy of a powerful executive arm. Like Ossar, Napoleon had 
been borne into power upon the swollen crest-wave of demo- 
cratic frenzy, ue when the tide began to ebb, and threatened 
to leave the shore strewn with wrecks, he ¢oerced it by the force 
of despotism, and securely moored the vessel of State in the 
dock of public safety. Had the affairs of Europe, at his acces- 
sion, been more settled, and had not forced upon him the ne- 
cessity of pees a stupendous scheme of conquest, he would 
have early rescued France from the abyss in which she had been 


lunged by the National Assembly, and restored her to the li- . 


rties she enjoyed under the ancient line of Capet. But the 
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vessel had been loosed from its moorings, and when the storm 
set in, none better than Napoleon could so well exclaim with 
old Julius to his pilot, ‘‘ Quid times? Cosarem vehis.” The Con- 
stitution of France underwent no important changes a the 
Bourbon and Orleans dynasties that immediately succeeded the 
fall of the Empire; there was the same powerful central govern- 
ment; the same subordination of elections; the same deaf ear 
to the appeals of eigty-four enslaved provinces, The Executive 
had the appointment of every officer of government, from the 
penniless peer who legislated for a nation of paupers, down to 
the liveried postillion who fed the royal horses, or the ragged 

easant who broke stones on the national highway. Louis the 

VIIL., though an able, energetic, and resolute prince, just in 
his administration, straightforward in’ his measures, and liberal 
in his policy, possessed no seat in the affections of the people; 
his throne had beea erected upon the bayonets of powerful 
States, sworn to preserve the balance of power, and he had com- 
mitted the unpardonable crime, in the eyes of the multitude, of 
ordering the effigies and statues of the great Napoleon to be re- 
moved from the public places, and of causing to be effaced every 
print that showed his noble brow. Louis, indeed, knew and 
felt that the current of national feeling was running —— 
against him, and with all that excellent good sense which cha- 
racterized his whole reign, he fortified himself behind the bul- 
wark of the Constitution which he had given the people at his 
accession, and remained perfectly passive, without making a 
single stretch of prerogative to uphold the honor of the white 
flag that waved above Lim. He saw that the nation were pay- 
ing an annual ¢apitation tax of thirteen per cent. ; he saw that 
thirty millions of artisans and agriculturists were reduced to a 
worse than political Helotism by several hundred thousand city 
bankers, lawyers, clerks, and government employees; he saw 
that the National Guard and a revolutionary press occupied 
thrones, the one on his right hand, the other on his left, but 
dared not lift the executive arm against any of these monstrous 
abuses, lest he should, thereby, destroy the well-adjusted bal- 
ance of political evils, and precipitate the nation into all the hor- 
rors of a second Reign of Terror. He had, accordingly, to ad- 
dress the army, the press, and the mob, in language not unlike 
this—Gentlemen, we are all kings; you derive your authority 
from one source, I from another; your thrones are strong, gen- 
tlemen, and I respect them ; your power is august, and I honor 
it; but, gentlemen, you are only kings of France ; I am Louis, 
King of Paris, by the mass, gentlemen. Well did the Four- 
teenth Louis make the boast—‘ I am France ;” but with a far 
greater approach to truth could the Eighteenth of that line de- 
clare himself to be Paris, and thereby show his superior power. 
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So great had become the centralization of power under the 
Restoration, that Paris not only became France, an imperium in 
imperio, but aimed to be, and attained its aim, what ancient 
France never aspired to be. Paris ruled in the nursery and 
drawing-room ; Paris reigned in the school and university ; 
Paris was omnipotent in the splendid ceremonial of private life, 
and regulated the finances of distant provinces; Paris prescribed 
patterns for the belles and beaux of the provincial towns, and 
deputed ministers to foreign courts; Paris nominated the police 
of little hamlets at the roots of Pyrennees, and seated tte 
at the head of the Cabinet; Paris issued lettres de cachet against 
young Doctrinaries who shouted, “ Vive St. Just,” and erected 
ten Bastiles in the Faubourgs of the metropolis. 

From the coronation of a king to the breaking of a stone on 
the national highway, the central government of the capital had 
the supreme control. Disaffection towards the government soon 
manifested itself in every quarter, and the Count de Artois only 
came to the throne to go through with the silent ceremonial of a 
royal pantomime, ped to pave the way to the revolution of 
1830, which brought double disgrace upon the nation by placing 
the sceptre in the hands of the poor citizen king, Louis Philippe, 
the weak and impotent. But the cycle of revolution had not 
completed its round in the destiny of France, and the govern- 
ment, begotten in convulsion, expired in convulsion, The cloud 
that had long been gathering suddenly burst, and on June the 
23d, 1848, the streets of Paris were, for the third time, deluged 
in blood. Now was a third, a fourth, and perhaps a final op- 
portunity offered the chivalrous sons of France to pull down 
and put up, to adjust and reconstruct the venerable edifice of 
their Constitution. But why does it still present to the eye of the 
beholder the same sombre, Gothic aspect, the same massy propor- 
tions, and dim, dark aisles that fed the superstition and admira- 
tion of the generation of Frenchmen who called the twelfth Louis, 
king? A complete answer to the interrogatory is furnished by 
the simple story which recites,that Charles Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte, late President of the Republic of Franee, now sits on the 
throne of the Ceesars. Few persons occupy so splendid a place in 
history as those who have established monarehies on the ruins of 
republican institutions. To them are ascribed, with greater or 
less justice, all the essential prerequisites of greatness, and the 
possession of those high attributes which ever raise men above 
the ordinary level of their kind: but this distinction is onl 
given to a few imperial spirits, to show, as it were, the capabili- 
ties of the individual man, and the high destiniés of the race, 
Thinly, indeed, but luminously, they stand, scattered along the 
vistas of vanished ages, dating splendid epochs in the history of 
the race, and illustrating the genius of the respective period of 
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which their lustre speaks. Over their narrative the historian 
pauses to dispel any illusion that may him, and to per- 
suade himself that he is not losing sight of the actual, and en- 
tering on the high field of romance. .Great events call forth 
great actors, indeed; but whether the quality of greatness re- 
sides in him who acts, or is more properly ascribable to the 
causes of action, is a mixed question of fact and supposition, 
which the reasoner is left to solve altogether by the nature of ~ 
the evidence, as applied to each individual case, and its succes- 
sion in the order of time. Czssar was not great because Alexan- 
der was great; nor was the battle of Pharsalia decisive because 
the battle of the Ghranicus was so: for, although the truism, 
that human nature remains always the same, be uncontroverti- 
ble, it is still exhibited under so many multiplied and ever-vary- 
ing phases, that what may be safely predicated of a series of 
characters, or a class of actions of one age, will be wholly ina 
plicable, by parity of reasoning, when brought to bear upon the 
spirit and affairs of another. Wellington did not conquer at 
Waterloo because he drew up his army in the order of battle 
adopted by Octavius at Actium ; but because Grouchet failed to 
keep the division of the Prussian army, under Blucher, from 
effecting a nearer approach to the field of battle, and because 
his soldiers were differently armed from the pikemen and sling- 
ers of Augustus. So, in the comparison of the qualities of men 
and actions, and the features of separate historical events, they 
must, in order to be properly estimated, be viewed in the order 
of time, place, and circumstance. As a general thing, illustrious 
characters are the mere exponents of events, whose history, le- 
gitimately connected with the past by a regularly articulated 
chain of causes and effects, spans the rugged gaps of ages, and 
dates its origin, — from circumstance so trivial as a pas- 
sionate whisper from the lips of «- - or a silent thought in 
the brain of a melancholy recluse. The False Prophet kissed 
his beloved Cadijah, ascended into the seventh heaven astride 
his favorite Bokrah, returned to his silent cave, and erying, “Al- 
lah! Allah is the true God, and Mohammed is his prophet,” 
drew a third of the Eastern hemisphere to his sepulchre, and now 
prepares to wage a fiercc and bloody war with the proud Auto- 
erat of the North. 

Angelo did not, build St. Peter's; Watt did not bridge the 
ocean ; Montesquieu did not compose the “ Esprit des ois” 
nor did Ignatius roll back the tide of Protestantism to its north- 
ern bed. Ideas are kings; men, subjects; Yee <a rule; kings 
obey ; truths speak; Gods adore. uis Napoleon is the expo- 
nent of a single idea, the representative of a grand fundamental 
principle, the embodiment of a great political truth—Conserva- 
tism. Not that morbid conservatism which the complacency of 
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republics affects ; not that conservatism which democracies shoot 
out the tongue at, and shout crucify, crucify ; not that conser- 
vatism which despots worship, and tyrants prostitute: but that 
pure, healthy, high-toned conservatism which is founded upon 
the immutable essence of things, and acknowledges in the science 
of human affairs the existence of a primordial distinction be- 
tween the idea of an essential political right and an essential 
political wrong. In this latter sense, the present Emperor 
of the French is a conservative, and in this sense, alone, is he 
to be considered great, even although by greatness be meant the 
power or faculty in individuals of accomplishing what others, 
or the generality of men, consider impossibilities; which fact, 
Louis Wipoleon has, certainly, nobly illustrated. A son of 
France himself, born of high and noble fame, brought up under 
the shadow of her venerable institutions, rudely ejected from 
her bosom, exiled, »roscribed, hunted down, manacled, imprison- 
ed, degraded by her capricious authority, he viewed. the long 
and varied story of his country, stretching back through cen- 
turies of high renown, with the penetrating glance of the phi- 
losopher, and the warm heart of the patriot, and read the 
thoughts of the national mind with a precision and power which 
his subsequent history alone can adequately relate. The upper- 
most er which had been lost sight of in the whirl of revo- 
lutions and wreck of systems, he seized, and displaying it fully 
before their eyes, the whole nation, with one united voice, 
shouted—" Hureka,” ‘‘ Eureka.” 

Louis Philippe, the unfortunate, had been long sensible of the 
fact, that the pillars of his throne were fast vanishing into air, 
and that he must either bring back the truant nation into the 
fold of the Constitution, or commence to act the spirited king, 
when, quick, loud, and scathing as a thunderbolt, fell the mush- 
room monarchy of 1830. With a trembling exile tread, barel 
escaped with life, the Royal Refugee planted foot on Dover's 
Clift, never to see ungrateful France again. The power of go- 
vernment, for a third time, devolved on the N aiibnal Legislature. 
The Assembly proceeded, as in 1789, to the establishment of a 
Provisional Government, and, framing a Constitution on purely 
Republican pan called upon the people to ratify it. But 
long, stormy, and bloody was the debate on that question. 
While the Deputies in Convention were, in the month of Feb- 
ruary, 1848, advocating the claims of the Duchess of Orleans, 
Lamartine, addressing the populace, was calling for a Provi- 
sional Government. In March, the National Assembly was 
ordered to be convoked by universal suffrage, to decree the 
Constitution. On the 23d of April, the representatives were 
chosen, and on the 4th of May, the Assembly of 900 members 
met, amid shouts of “‘ Vive la Republique,” and began to frame 
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the Constitution amidst an infuriated mob of workmen and arti- 
sans: they expelled the President from his chair, and anarchy, 
for a time, reigned supreme. The anarchists were put down, 
and the Assembly resumed their sittings. But the mob were 
not content; they had not yet seen blood spilt, and on the 28d 
of June, so fearful had their power become, that the Assembly 
ordered General Cavaignac to declare Paris in a state of siege, 
and to disperse the mob at the point of the bayonet. But this 
huge army of Red Republicans could not be intimidated by mere 
threats. Changarnier, at the head of the National Guards, and 
' supported by Cavaignac, marched against the insurgents, and 
commenced a fierce attack upon the barricades, which was car- 
ried on from street to street, during three horrible days. The 
arms of the Assembly prevailed, and until Louis Napoleon was 
Geacurated President, the sword was the only authority known «. 
Mm fF aris. 

The cardinal political principles of the Constitution, decreed 
by the Assembly, were Democratical government, Universal 
suffrage, and the Sovereignty of the people. The first recog- 
nized authority was the National Legislature. On the 28th of 
October the election for President took place, and Charles Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte obtained 5,534,520 votes out of 7,426,252 
serene who voted, Gen. Cavaignac having 1,448,802; Ledru 

ollin, 371,431; Raspail, 36,964; Lamartine, 17,914; Changar- 
nier, 4,687; showing a clear majority of two million in favor. of 
Napoleon. Never was success so complete as this. The elder 
Napoleon himself, with fewer and weaker competitors, received 
not such a vote—and making allowance for increase of popula- 
tion, the vote is still larger. The statistics show that at the 
Consulate, for eight years, he obtained 8,012,569 votes; at the 
Consulate for life, 8,578,259; Hereditary Empire, 3,524,244. 

How, then, in view of these facts, can it be said that the pride 
and chivalry of France have been humbled in the success of 
Napoleon? Or is it not properly this charge, but another and 
graver, that he violated his oath to the Constitution, which is pre- 
ferred against him? He did not violate one article of that 
charter so long as his powers as Chief Executive of the Republic, 
and vested in him by that instrument, were not violated and 
attempted to be usurped by the other co-ordinate branch of the 
prc the National Legislature; and it was only to save 

imself, to prone the Constitution, to deliver France from the 
misrule and anarchy of a turbulent Assembly of fierce Jacobins, 
that he took a firm and decided stand, and asserted the superior 
wer and importance of the Executive over the Legislative 
partment of government, whenever, in the course of affairs, 
their separate powers are brought to conflict and contend for the 
mastery. The immediate cause of this violent rupture between 
these two branches of the sovereign power seems to have been, 
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that a celebrated orator of France, and at that time member of 
the Legislature, being arrested for debt, was condemned to be 
imprisoned by the judgment of the Court of Justices; the pri- 
soner pleaded that his dignity as Deputy of the Chamber ex- 
em him from arrest; that the order of the court was exe- 
cuted, and the Legislature then in session deeming it to be an 
indignity upon them, declared the judgment of the court null, 
and demanded the release of the prisoner. The President inter- 
posed, and held that the Nationa Legislature had no authority 
to set aside the sentence of a court, sitting as a court of law on 
criminal cases. This was but the commencement of a fierce and 
bitter contest kept up between these two branches of the Na- 
tional Sovereignty. The President, finally discovering that the 
matter was reduced to the plain question of destruction to one 
or the other of the powers, prepared himself to meet with bold- 
ness the attacks of the Legislature, and to put down the bold 
encroachments of that body; and the only effectual and expe- 
dient method of accomplishing this resolve, was to make bare 
the executive arm, and preserve law and order at the sacrifice of 
the most dangerous, rapacious, and least conservative of all the 
divisions of the sovereign authority. By assuming this hostile 
and independent attitude, he subjected himself to all the chances 
of defeat and the keen blade of the assassin: he, accordingly, 
threw himself upon the nation, and arraying him on the side of 
law and order, drew himself up in all the collectedness of his 
might and power, resolving to live or die with France. In him 
Conservatism gained a signal triumph, and in the month of 
December, 1852, he showed her beauty to the world. Jacobin- 
ism received a deadly wound ; Anarchy was condemned to swal- 
low the hemlock she had in preparation for a nation of sufferers ; 
the fierce spirits of Democracy were consigned to their abodes in 
Avernus; the stirring drama was concluded, and the curtain fell 
upon Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, nobly sustaining the charac- 
ter of Prince President of the Republic of France. Call it tyran- 
ny, call it the despot’s rule, or what not, ye boasted advocates of 
a liberty which the very saints of Paradise themselves dare not 
claim of the Omnipotent; but forget not that principle is power ; 
law is might; and that, to all systems, from the splendid gyra- 
tions of the planets down to the authority that rules the fireside 
of the humblest cottager, there must be one acknowledged, undi- 
vided power; one responsible, individual head; one efficient, 
authoritative, and controlling will. Sovereignty is a unit; it 
cannot be divided without the annihilation of its very essence : 
it must, in order to perform an act, have adjuvants, but this only 
in the sense and manner that the Deity made ministers of the 
elements in the formation of the worlds. Governments are trusts, 
indeed, and of high responsibility ; but whether that responsibi- 
lity be due to the opinion of the governed or to the authority of 
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the governing power, based pees law, and constitutionally ex- 
pressed, is a question which Christendom is now fearfully put- 
ting to the test. The Emperor of the French has followed 
closely and strictly the course of events, and when, for a mo- 
ment, he opened up a new channel for the foaming current of 
the national mind, it was not with a view to coerce or restrain, 
but to follow and direct. Cromwell dissolved the Long Parlia- 
ment with the pikemen of the Covenant at his heels, and was 
not ashamed of the title of “King Oliver;” and, than his. 
when did England know a reign brighter and more prosperous ? 
Napoleon the Great abolished the Council of Five Hundred, and 
ascended the throne by three successive steps; and when was 
the dominion of France, “ above low-water mark,” more splendid 
and respected? And now that the capable and spirited Octa- 
vius has won the confidence of the nation, seated him on the 
throne where the great Julius sat, and drank confusion to all 
her enemies, what may not be the destiny of France? 

To compare Louis Napoleon to his illustrious uncle would 
betray the veriest stupidity; but it is by no means doubtful 
that he may not do great things for France, and bequeath his 
country a reign which will date a bright and memorable — 
in her annals. He may be aptly likened to the rippling woodland 
streamlet, meandering through peaceful meadows; his uncle, to 
the fierce mountain torrent, dashing, foaming, thundering, and 
bearing everything before it in its impetuous course. It was 
the destiny of the elder Bonaparte to be born in a remarkable 
age of remarkable men and stirring events: he was educated in 
a grand school, and grandeur became the quality of all his ac- 
tions: he conquered, because to conquer was the fashion of the 
age; he grasped the sceptre and wore the crown because all 
men essayed to become kings; and he fell because he ceased to 
be conservative when conservatism was the order of the day. 
But viewed as & mere man, apart from any connection with the 
splendid part he performed in that most magnificent and impos- 
ing drama that has ever been produced on the theatre of the 
world, he is still that same mighty spirit that animated con- 
quering armies, and made laws for vanquished Europe. Great 
in prosperity, he was not the less so when the dark hour of ad- 
versity came on; and now, after the lapse of more than a quar- 
ter of a century has’placed its seal upon his tomb, Napoleon the 
Grand still controls the destiny of France. Events, great in- 
deed, introduced him prominently upon the stage; but, with 
the power of a magician, he no less gave birth to mighty events. 
Louis Napoleon, the third of the line of Bonaparte, is strong 
where his great uncle was weak; he possesses judgment where, 
in the mental characteristics of his uncle, preponderated inven- 
tion, combination, conception, order, volume, power; but the 
nephew is not deficient in that high spirit for military affairs, 
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which has been considered, with not the greatest justness, the 
grand distinguishing characteristic of the genius of the uncle, 
and which has assigned him a position rather among great sol- 
diers than among great statesmen and civilians. Grandson of 
the virtuous, spinted, and unfortunate Josephine, son of the bril- 
liant Hortense and capable Louis, nephew of him who never 
knew his equal, the present Emperor of the French boasts the 
highest blood that ever trickled through mortal veins. 

@ now occupies a commanding position before the world, 
and in these troublous times, when ancient landmarks are being 
. upheaved, and all that is sacred and venerable is crumbling be- 
neath the cankerous touch of a merciless innovation, what is to 
be the probable course he has marked out for himself, is highly 
problematical, and will perhaps be determined only by the cur- 
rent of coming events; but for the glory and integrity of 
France, it is to be hoped that he will fortify himself upon the 
high conservative ground he has already so nobly assumed, and 
leading back the errant nation to the Constitution of the ancient 
Empire, open up a high and brilliant career of honor, grandeur, 
and prosperity to a nation which has, for more than a half cen- 
tury, been given over to assassinations, bloodsheds, and devas- 
tating revolutions. 

His poliey is peace; his rule is conservatism; his ambition 
that of a spirited prince, who has performed great actions, and 
is solicitous of the welfare of his country. He may err in the 
execution of his plans, but the error will be of the Bead, not of 
the heart. He may be opposed by fierce conspirators, and 
those turbulent spirits who are laboring to destroy the repose of 
the nation, but he is strong in thé confidence of the great body 
of the French people, and his security being the security of 
France, he will dispense with the sword, and establish his throne 
upon the strong foundation of the national voice. France, since 
it ran mad in 1789, has been a nursery of spoilt children, and 
whenever for a moment the voice of authority has been with- 
drawn, there commenced an universal tearing of faces and bruis- 
ing of heads, till the rod reappeared, or the terror of the dark 
closet and the diet of bread and water restored tranquillity 
again; and if there be one thought predomimant above another 
in the national mind, it is the idea of a strong central govern- 
ment, powerful enough to keep off foreign aggression, and to 
put down domestic factions, ad sufficiently limited to throw an 
efficient safeguard around the life, liberty, and property of the 
citizen. This is the character of the government lately estab- 
lished by Louis Napoleon, and if it be administered in the spirit 
in which it has been conceived, there is no telling what may not 
be the height of power and importance to which the French, as 
a nation, may attain. 
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Art. VL—GREAT CITIES OF THE WEST—ST. LOUIS. 
No. IL. 


WE intend a series of papers upon the cities of the Great 
West, which will furnish fail articulars of their extraordinary 
growth in all the elements of population, commerce, manufac- 
tures, and general industry, and begin with the city of St. Louis, 
Our next paper will be upon Cincinnati, and afterwards will fol- 
low, New-Orleans, Louisville, Nashville, Memphis, Chicago, 
Pittsburg. The series will then include the greater and lesser 
cities of the Union, as they are included in the following tables. 
Many interesting tables will be framed of the value of real 
estate in the different cities, and its improvement from time to 
time; the extent and nature of taxation; the results traceable to 
railroads, &c., &c. 


POPULATION OF THIRTY-TWO CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES AT DIFFERENT 





PERIODS, 
1790. 1800. 1810. 1820. 1830, 1840. 1850. 
Darien’ Sia me  tanten. redial 3,677.. 7,169.. 8,581 .12.601...15,218. ..20,815 
Portsmouth, N.H... .-.. ..-... 4,720 5,339.. 6,934.. 7,327.. 8,082.. 7,887.. 9,738 
Boston, Mass...... 1763 priya } 18,038. ..24,937. . 33,250. .43,298. . 61,392. ..93,383..136,881 
y 
pate icoaan eeces ssnans vragdpecsbessageness > Mi saan 
Lowell,  « Shae | 452 ae hess. chia conicacen’ 2,767.. 3,914.. 6,784...10,985...11,766 
Springfield, 1637 900 
nite 1765) aaa? f.. 7,921.. 9,457. 12,613. .12,731..13,805...15,082. ..20,264 
; Less aeceee en 6,880. 7,614..10,071. 11,767. . 16, 832...23,171,. 41,513 
Providence, R. 1... 4.049. 5.772. 7.147 ..10.180...12 
New-Haven, Gomn.. “""* "7777" ttt a -- 5,772.. 7,147 ..10,180...12, -20, 
» Comme. TT INNINITLUT II sjessi 47967) 7,076... 0468. 008,868 
Hartford, 1656 ¢ "1,000 : 
New-York, N. Y.... raf 8,628 . . 383,131. . 60,489. ..96,373..123,706..202,589..312,710..515,547 
1773 ¢ 21,876 
Seat, © BGs lecece  bebiptaes 3,298. 4,402/. 7,175.. 15,396. ..36,233. ..96,838 
Albany, 1, : «- lamdas 1. 3,498.. 5,280.. 91356. .12,630. 24, 238...33,721...50,763 
Buffalo, Fe ie a cc caa ating 1,508.. 2,095.. 8,653...18,213...42,961 
Rochester, ‘“ .... 1812 BP Neccdecsscocsge pre. FA 1,502.. 9,269...20,191. ..36,403 
Troy, ey adn  iissreversseeeese 3,805.. 5,264. .11,405...19,334. 98,785 
Utica, rae oe LORD cheat Beer oc! 2,972.. 8,323...12.782. 17,565 
eis, OE ccncg Actes, phe sandbensrssaars condos 6,507...10,953. ..17,290.. 38,804 
Philadelphia, Penn.. 7931) yo.oq9 ¢ - 42520.-69,403. 91,874..112,772..161,410..220,423, 340,045 
Pittsburg, ke ce cens  eanecceees 1,565.  4,768.. 7,248...12,568...21,115, ..46,601 
Baltimore, Md...... .... Ti" 178/508. 267114..35,588. 62.738. ..80,625..102,313..169,054 
Washington, D.C... .... ...... att tas 3,240.. 8,208..13,247...18,827...23,364...40,001 
Richmond, Va...... Miia st--e ‘) 3,761. 5,737.. 9,785..12,067...16 060...20,153...27,570 
Charleston, 8. C.... .... ..... 16,359. .20, 473. . 24, 711. .24,780...30,289...29,261. 42'985 
Savannah, Ga....... oes ive 5 essebrcess 5,166.. 5,215.. 7,523.. 7,776...11,214...15,312 
1785 ¢ 746 
Mobile, Als......... = + saidlah'coalhh® «sss 1,500.. 3,194...12,672...20,515 
Washwilie, TOR. ..... . 5. ME | Sten ce cbddns vccephbsmpetoces- coche 5,566... 6,929. ..10,478 
Louisville, Ky....... 1788 Rete 359.. 1,357.. 4,012,..10,341...21 210. ..43,194 
Ginstenatls G.,<c0s. s-+> on © sissenceee 750.. 2,540.. 9,642. ..24,831...46,338,.115,436 
1769¢  80i* 
St. Louis, Mo....... 1785 arr ¢ ts entidingatiiinen 1,600.. 4,598.. 5,852...16,469...77,860 
1788¢ 1,197* 
1769,¢ 3,190 
New-Orleans, La.... 1785} 4,080 | .........00+ -..+- 17,242. .27,176. ..46,310..102,193,.116,375 
1788) 5,331 
1797 | 8,056 
Ga Wrmmoiade, Cah... cn stan | cece c ec ccep enecnoncncccssesence ceccccss coccscee $34,776 
EE, Wis... HE MAM, © ue ighng abe dbbbagcnchdibavacsonpcesceyed 1,700...20,061 


Nore.—The periods earlier than 1790 are taken from State enumerations, and from other 
sources of information, 
* Population of the settlement. t State census of 1852. 
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POPULATION OF FIFTY-SIX OTHER CITIES AND TOWNS IN THE UNITED STATES 
For 1840 anp 1850. 








1840. 
Augusta, Me........... Johnstown, New-York. 5,409 
Bangor, “ ........... Poughkeepsie, “ ..10,006 
Bath, DF icccaceence Schenectady, “ .. 6,784 
Gardiner, “ ..-.......- Syracuse, “«  .. 6,500 
Thomaston, Me........*6,227.......... 2; ewburg, “ 64. 6000 
Dover, N. H..........- eee ee Loekport, “ee 6,500... 
Nashua, “ ......... : West Troy, 6. §,000. 
Andover, Mass.... Whitestown, 6 co Gees. 
Cambridge, “ . Kingston, ec « O6.. 
Danvers, S Paterson, N.J.......... 7,596... 
Fall River, “... Harrisburg, Penn...... 5,986... 
Gloucester, “ .. Lancaster, ‘“ ...... 8,417 
Lynn, mat Reading, S stems Gh noe ie eves 
Marblehead, a Wilmington, Del....... Ge i i¥eevens 
Middleboro’, “* ........ Frederickton, Md...... 5,182 
Nantucket, “ ........ bevee Georgetown, D. C...... 7,312 
Newburyp't, “ ........ 7 Alexandria, Va........ 8,459.......... 
Plymouth, “ ........ 5,281 6,024 | Lynchburg, “ ....... eee 
Roxbury, - ae Portsmouth, * ....... Ree 
Taunton, F <end deo Went, a scracck Te cogecesces 11,435 
wwereester, “ ...A... Augusta, Ga.......... O88 .6. cxsivse 
Newport, R. I........- Memphis, Tenn........ ee 8, 
Smithfield, “* ....... Lexington, Ky......... O607,. .cocsaul 
New-London, Conn.... Cleveland, O.......... GGT . ..cuuees 
Auburn, New-York... Columbus, “.......... 6008. .ccme.. 
Canandaigua, “ Dayton, aT | _ ae 
Hudson, « Detroit, Mich.......... 9,108.......... 
Ithaca, “6 | Indianapolis, Ia........ 2,692.......... 


The particulars of our article upon St. Louis are incorporated 
from the History of St. Louis, Commercial and Statistical, which 
appeared in the form of an Annual Report in that valuable Jour- 
nal, the Missouri Republican, on the 10th January, 1854, and 
was afterwards published in pamphlet form by the editors, 
Chambers & Knapp. 


Great, doubtless, was the contrast between the St. Louis of twenty years 
since and the little French village which in 1804 was transferred to the 
American authorities ; a town not then numbering a thousand souls, whose 
currency was deer-skins; a town which had mf three short and narrow 
streets, whose outer boundary had just previously a line of pickets bounded 
by Fourth-street, and whose tenements were those “chinked and daubed” 
log-houses, with *teep and heavy roofs, though not ill-planned to suit the 
climate, of which scareely a relic is now left here. Greater still was the 
contrast between the two, if we go back to the time when Laclede, having 
with prescient eye selected this spot for the scene of his trading operations, 
felled the trees for the construction of the first haman habitation ever 
raised here. But great as are these contrasts, they sink into insignificance 
compared with that between the St. Louis of twenty years since and the 
same city to-day. 

In 1833, St. Louis had a population not much exeeeding 6,000, and tax- 
able property valued at only $2,000,000. The whole tax of that year on 
personal and real property was only $2,745 84, being perhaps a fifth or 
sixth part of the sum now paid, in several inteneeetny single individual 
citizens. The city has now over 100,000 inhabitants, and taxable property 
which, at a very oe estimate, exceeds in value $39,000,000, on which she 
has assessed this year a tax of $420,000; while the whole receipts into the 


* Population of township, since subdivided. t Population in 1852. 
| Estimated population in 1852. 
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City Treasury for the year ending in Anaae 1853, were one million one 
hundred and twenty-four thousand, four hundred and sixty-eight dollars, 
Her population is, therefore, now seventeen times, and her wealth nineteen 
times greater than it was in 1833; both having doubled themselves every 
five years since that time. Calculating upon the basis of this ratio of in- 
crease, the wealth of the city five years hence ought to be near eighty mil- 
lions, and its population two hundred thousand ; though one-half this in- 
crease would be enough to satisfy reasonable anticipations. 


Annexed are tables showing the results of the census for the last few 
years :-— 


Population of St. Louis in 1820........... WBE cige sod cbvee’ 4,123 
* a « WEDD ccccccscvctccvcccvsccvecs 6,694 
“ “ os | SPST 16,649 
- " b NBG. ccc ccccccccccccescsoces 74,439 
bis “5 ar BOER, ciccscccccccccenvceeveress 94,000 


The assessed value of real estate, as certified to by the assessors, for the 
following years, stands for— 


Os inc dita, ate tbielsd anton ee $8,682,506 00 
os cnedatity anit kaliedliithcenboandqueasoiiiiia 12,101,018 00 
i osscsdiihetemiinn aid dittepacates ies 18,999,914 50 
Sonu sonchuntieraterinbitescusdtteneaiitan 15,055,720 99 
* "ice enenaithnn anes dike oapanadinge «ines 19,506,497 85 
1. SES A hain dokd Gdideanidins dios Goku 29,676,649 24 
ODEs « cnc0de once sons svooblscss <deck écocs onde ae 
SORE ccb has chek cibaed slekcbessls> socagubs 38,281,668 96 
1OSGIG «so ccc'secahedncuns Sedov cocsescctc cess 39,397,186 33 


In 1833, the prnage of boats belonging to St. Louis was not 2,000; it is 
now near 37,000, The fees for wharfage, not then $600, are now $60,000. 
Her imports, then nothing, are now $917,000. The course of trade here, 
which showed a movement of goods and produce valued at not more than 
$5,000,000, now brings to this point the materials of a commerce estimated 
at $100,000,000. The statistics which show the increase in a vast variety 
of articles of traffic within brief intervals during the period referred to, are 
highly interesting, In 1849, the receipts of flour were 396,000 barrels ; they 
were last year 737,000. From 1843 to 1851, the hemp arrivals, including 
manufactures of that article forwarded to this market, had increased from 
two thousand nine hundred to fourteen thousand tons. The movements in 
dry goods, groceries, and hardware show an increase equally gratifying. 
In 1841, the entire wholesale dry goods business was transacted by ten 
houses, several of which kept assorted stocks of other wares, and whose 
total sales did not reach $1,300,000. In 1852, according to a careful esti- 
mate, these sales had increased to $7,000,000. The hardware dealers, 
who, in 1842, employed a capital of only $96,000, and made sales to an 
amount not over $185,000; in 1851, had a capital of half a million, and 
sold more than a million. The imports of coffee, which, in 1846, were 
65,000 bags, were in 1851, 102,000. The packages of sugar, which, in 
1846, numbered not 17,000, had increased in 1851 to 66,000, and this year 
will run up to 105,000.. Seven grocery houses, which, in 1845, sold goods 
to the amount of $1,134,367, in 1853 made sales amounting to $5,018,677. 
During this interval, the sales of three hardware establishments increased 
from $251,259 to $904,316. Meanwhile branches of business requiring 
hundreds of thousands of capital, and ee millions in value, have 
started into existence. Pork-packing, or example, first commenced here 
in 1846; and now the commerce in provisions passing through to this 
period, is estimated at $5,000,000. 
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There had been built by the French a few store-houses, nearly all of 
which have disappeared, and 1814 had witnessed the erection of the first 
brick house, though fifteen years after, the number of such buildings was 
very small. Now it is needless to say that there are thousands of public 
aad private edifices of brick and marble, many of which are distinguished 
for their magnitude and splendor; long lines of spacious and solid ware- 
houses ; elegant and commodious dwellings; fifty church edifices, present- 
ing great variety of architecture ; a magnificent court-house, costing over 
half a million of dollars; a university of learning; two large medical col- 
leges; twelve school-houses ; a noble hall erected by the Mercantile Li- 
brary Association; three spacious theatres; ten market-houses; besides 
halls, hotels and other buildings, which it is impossible to particularize. 

The city having been liberally endowed by Congress with a large amount 
of lands of great present, and still greater prospective value, has made hand- 
some provision for the education of yeuth. To this vital interest our citizens 
are so much alive, that they have cheerfully taxed themselves to add to the 
income derived from the school lands. There are now twelve occupied 
school-houses in our city, many of them very substantial, elegant and com- 
modious structures. In these are kept twenty-six schools, attended by four 
thousand children of both sexes. The value of the lands belonging to the 
schools is estimated at half a million of dollars ; the produetive portions of 
which yield a yearly income of fourteen thousand five hundred dollars. 
The amount raised for the maintenance of schools by taxation is $28,000, 
making their entire income $42,000. The general control of the schools is 
in the hands of a Board of Directors, chosen for the different Wards by 
popular election, and their immediate direction is committed to a superin- 
tendent. The corps of teachers is believed to be very efficient, and the 
character of the schools such as to entitle them to the entire confidence of 
our citizens. The school fund proper, looking at the certainty of a large 
increase in its amount, together with the avails of taxation, furnishes, and 
will continue to furnish, ample means for giving to the rising generations of 
St. Louis a thorough education. In addition to the public schools, are a 
great number of private institutions, many of which maintain a high charac- 
ter, and furnish as complete an education as can be acquired in any of the 
schools of the East. 

The debt of the city is nominally two millions seven hundred thousand 
dollars. Buta very large proportion of this debt, having been contracted 
for subscription to railroads, or in order to raise moneys with the reimburse- 
ment of which individuals who have been specially benefited by its ex- 
penditure are chargeable, should be deducted on the amount of the city’s 

rmanent debt. The value of the property owned by the city was stated 

y the Chairman of the Board of Assessors in 1850, at $1,845,304. This 
property consists in part of lands in the ‘Common,’ a tract given to the 
inhabitants of St. Louis by the Spanish Government, and containing 4,000 
acres, a portion of which has been sold by the city. Her present interest 
in the “Common” has been subject to a rigid investigation, the result of 
which shows a clear title in the city to over 600 acres, and a probable one 
to 600 acres more. Should the city, after the settlement of all questions in 
respect to title, find itself in possession of 1,000 acres, the value of its pro- 
perty in that amount of land, situated as this is, would not fall short of fif- 
teen hundred thousand dollars. It might not, therefore, be unsafe to put a 
valuation of two millions five hundred thousand dollars upon the corporate 
property now owned by the city. 

Heretofore, the commerce brought to her doors by river navigation has 
been the basis of her marvellous prosperity. This basis, broad as it has 
proved itself, is now enlarging. St. Louis is enlisting in her service the 
steam-car as well as the steam-boat. Her citizens have projected a system 
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of railroads, which will put her in communication with every part of Mis- 
souri; and which, by its connection with systems projected in the States 
adjoining Missouri, will open easy approaches to her from every section of 
the Union. Soon the Chicago and Mississippi Railroad will give her a con- 
nection with all the cities on the seaboard through the Lake lines; the Ohio 
and Mississippi will do the same for her through Cincinnati; and the Terre 
Haute and Illinois the same on a line between the two. A railroad to 
Belleville, continued to Murphysboro’, will connect her with Mobile, New- 
Orleans, and the other points on the great trunk line between the Lakes and 
the Gulf, east of the Mississippi River. 

West of the Mississippi, the North Missouri Railroad, touching the 
southern boundary of Iowa, will there connect with a line to be continued 
into Minnesota; atid the [ron Mountain Railroad, touching the northern 
boundary of Arkansas, will there connect with one line reaching to New- 
Orleans on the one hand, and with another line reaching forward to El 
Paso, San Diego and San Francisco on the other. The North Missouri and 
Iron Mountain Roads will be parts of another great trunk road between the 
northern and southern extremities of the Union, west of the Mississippi. 
The North Missouri will cross the St. Joseph and Hannibal, and thus con- 
nect St. Louis with the north-western part of Missouri; although itis highly 
probable that a further and more direct connection between the two will be 
established within no distant period. Last, but not least, in the Missouri 
system, is the great Pacific Road, which proposes to connect St. Louis with 
Kansas, on the Missouri River, at the western frontier of the State, and to 
branch, in a south-westerly direction, towards the south-western angle of the 
State. Of this road, about forty miles are now finished, and in successful 
operation. The completion of these roads will develop a yast region of 
country rich in agriculture and mineral resources, the whole trade of which 
will be secured to St. Louis. One of them will, it is believed, be a link in 
the great chain which is to stretch from the Atlantic to the Pacific. We 
have no room now to dwell upon the momentous consequences to St. Louis 
of such a connection. We can only remark that our citizens will, it is be- 
lieved, be true to themselves, and not, through their supineness or divisions, 
suffer this prize to be snatched from their hands by some other point, with 
perhaps far less pretensions on the score of position. 

To the grounds now oceupied by her steamboat and railroad enterprise, 
must be added the large field on which her manufacturing industry is en- 
tering. 

The extensive system of railroads, planned and in execution from St. 
Louis, naturally leads to the inquiry, how far they will add to the manu- 
facturing interest of the city, by making available the mineral and coal, so 
abundant in the State. 

In about thirty-five miles, the Iron Mountain Railroad, to the south, pene- 
trates the mineral region, where is found an abundance of lead, and in 
seventy-five to eighty miles, reaches the heart of the iron deposits at the 
Iron Mountain, Pilot Knob, Shephard Mountain, &c. The iron at the Iron 
Mountain alone has been estimated at 210,000,000 tons above the surface— 
at the Pilot Knob it is no Jess. 

In the immediate neighborhood of St. Louis, (three to five miles on the 
west side of the Mississippi River, and six to ten miles on the east side,) is 
found an abundance of coal of fair quality. On the route of the Pacific 
Railroad to Kansas, i3 met near the Osage River, distant from St. Louis 
about: one hundred and fifteen miles, a very superior cannel coal, in (com- 
paratively) inexhaustible quantity. There is also indication of iron and 
copper. On the south-west branch of the Pacific Railroad, the lead and 
coppe? region is reached in about fifty-five miles, and, with iron, are to be 
found in large quantities for seventy miles. 

VOL. XVI.—NO. IV. 
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With the junction of the Kansas and South-west Branch of the Pacific 
Railroad at Franklin, about thirty-seven miles from St. Louis, the lead, cop- 
per and iron are brought together with the cannel coal, by a total transporta- 
tion of about one hundred and ten miles, viz.: thirty miles for iron, and 
eighty miles for coal. 

On the North Missouri Railroad, the coal fields of the country are passed 
over, and will undoubtedly show the same cannel coal now found on and 
near the Osage River. 

A careful examination shows, that within one hundred to one hundred 
and twenty-five miles of St. Louis, is found an abundant supply for the 
markets of the world of iron, coal, lead and copper. In addition, may be 
mentioned kaolin, nickel, cobalt, manganese, &c., &c. Within the same 
circle is embraced a large proportion of agricultural land, especially known 
for the production of tobacco and grain. An abundance of timber is to be 
found—oak and yellow pine at the Maramec and Gasconade. 

Beyond this circle of one hundred and twenty-five miles, the railroads 
now in progress to the east, northeast, west, northwest and southwest, pass 
through rich and fertile prairies, with abundance of timber, showing to the 
eye a certain return in agricultural products, and to the more observant 
judgment, other elements of wealth. In the extreme southwest part of this 
State is now found, on the Southwest Branch Railroad, abundance of lead 
and coal, and abundant water power. Of the route to the south, beyond 
the Iron Mountain, not so much is definitely known, but late surveys show 
much of value for local business, in addition to its importance as a means 
of transportation north and south, west of the Mississippi, concentrating all 
routes east and west. 

To what we have so often said of the mineral wealth of the region of 
which St. Louis is the centre, we can now add only, that there is now 
every indication that this wealth will be developed; and that Missouri 
will be, not long hence, as much distinguished for her furnaces, forges and 
foundries, as she now is for her farms and steamboats, In our own city, 
though manufactures have not assumed that relative importance which they 
have attained in some of our sister cities, there are some manufacturing 
establishments which rank second to none in the Union. Of these, we have 
obtained some statistics, which we publish, in the belief that they will 
both interest and surprise those who have regarded St. Louis as a purely 
commercial city. 

In nothing has the advance of the city been exhibited in a stronger light, 
than in the changes in the valne of real property, within or near it. Lands 
which, not fifteen years ago, were sold at prices then deemed fair, but not 
higher than fifty dollars an acre, now readily bring five thousand. Rises so 
astonishing, and so well sustained, have no parallels, at least out of Califor- 
nia. That they are so well sustained, with a continual upward tendency, 
now as strong as ever, is one among many proofs of how solid are the foun- 
dations on which rests the prosperity of our city. 

Meanwhile, numerous improved communications with the country ad- 
joining St. Louis have been opened. Ten maeadamized or plank roads, 

esides other roads, furnish easy access to different parts of the country ; 
and the neighborhood of the city, abounding as it does in spots remarkable 
for their rare natural beauty, and affording charming sites for rural resi- 
dences, is being fast embellished with cottages, villas, and ornamented 
pleasure grounds, the evidences of wealth, luxury and taste. 

Here stands a city, enjoying far beyond any other city of the same mag- 
nitude or pretensions, the advantages of that inland navigation, compared 
with which even our vast foreign commerve is sinking into insignificance. 
It has five thousand miles of that navigation belonging peculiarly to its own 
waters, with ten thousand miles of coast, yielding up the products of an 
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immense and fertile region, for which it furnishes a thousand outlets, To 
these may be added Re bee thousand miles more of navigable rivers, 
which connect with St. Louis, Soon the vast means of communication 
furnished in this way to our city, will be enlarged by the completion of 
twelve hundred miles of railroad already begun or projected within 
borders of the State, and connected with a net-work of similar roads 
ing to every point of the Union; in one direction to the Gulf of Mexico, in 
another to the head waters of the Mississippi, and in a third to Labrador in © 
the far east, and to San Francisco in the far west. Through her gates will 
pour the commerce of the Pacific, of India, and of the isles of the ocean on 
the one hand, and the commerce of the Atlantic and of Europe on the other. 
Stripping from her all which may be considered as accidental or adventi- 
Pm of which jealous and more fortunate rivals may by possibility de- 
prive her—still she is left the commercial centre, the natural mart of 
700,000 square miles of territory, full of mineral and agricultural resources, 
and capable of sustaining in vigorous life a population of a hundred millions. 
What bounds, then, shall be assigned to the growth of St. Louis, when all 
the capacities of that country, whose trade can in no event be diverted from 
her, shall have been fully developed? When, in addition to the surplus pro- 
duets of that territory of which she must be the entrepot, she shall become, 
as she may, the great distributing agent for the West and for the East? In 
a word, the commercial emporium of the United States. What shall forbid 
an accumulation here of inhabitants, beyond anything of which we have au- 
thentic records? Millions upon millions, until there shall have sprung up 
here a city containing hundreds of square miles, with an area oven Wk 
affording Lut reasonable accommodations for the vast multitudes collected 
within it. A city with quays and warehouses, stretching interminably in 
lines, which, still unbroken, fade out of sight in the dim distance. Of 
course, such visions relate to the future; but that future, midst the growth 
of such a nation as ours, cannot be long postponed. Meanwhile, the pre- 
sent generation will witness a progress with which it may well be content. 
That progress, it is true, will depend much upon the enterprise and energies 
of our citizens. We are fully aware of this truth, while we repeat the ex- 
pressions of our confidence in that progress. For we fully rely on it, that its 
citizens will be true to their city and themselves: alike the thousands who 
are now here, and. the hundreds of thousands still tocome hither. That may 
be no idle dream which conceives for St. Louis the most exalted destiny ; 
which, with a just prophetic forecast, transforms the humble hamlet of 
Laclede into the future Metropolis of the New World. 

To show the business of the year, we compare the receipts of some of the 
leading articles, and give the increase and decrease, as follows :— 


1852. 1853. Increase. Decrease. 

Tobacco, hhds...... 14,063...... ERP eR, a ee 3,951 

“ boxes..... 12,386...... ES ERY AO Ee & 1,858 
Hemp, bales....... 49,122...... 63,350...... 14,228. ........ 
Lead, pigs-........ 409,314...... 442,218...... $2,904......... 
Flour, bbls......... 131,333...... 200,203 _..... 68,870 
Wheat, bushels... ..1j591,886...... 2,077,427. ..... 485,541. ........ 
Corn, sacks....... » 844,720...... 459,192...... DIG ATR. Rie. 
Oats, sacks......... 323,081...... 464,062...... 140,981. ....... 
Barley & Malt, sks.. 47,264...... 62,885. ..... ae 
Pork, bbls. and trs.. 66,306...... 78,354...... 12,048... ..... 
Lard, “s “ 42,515...... DR DGRs..’. so GO vemos 7,347 
Lard, kgs., cns., &e. 11,815...... 16,889...... Coe 
Whisky, bbls....... 46,446...... §1,207...... BR. oss ke 
rae 2 97,148...... 101,440...... 4,202... 1.000. 
Bagging, pieces.....  3,650...... BAB soces seccaceses 1,324 


Bale Rope, coils... 42,121...... 58,437...... SMMRih a 50s 
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In the article of flour, we do not embrace, in the above table, the increas- 
ed amounts from country and city mills, the former of which came in 
wagons. The difference will probably sum up $500,000. Hemp, with the 


enhanced prices, will show an equal gain, and wheat more. 


aking the 


business generally of the produce and grocery markets, the excess of the 
year just closed over the transactions of the last, will range between three 


and five millions of dollars. 


TABLE OF MONTHLY RECEIPTS 


At the Port of St. Louis, for the year 1853, showing the amounts from each river separately, and 
the grand total of each article. In this compilation, the Upper and Lower Mississippi are em- 
braced under one head, as are also the Ohio and ite tributaries. 





ARTICLES. ‘Rivers. Total. Grand total, 
Ale, bbis....... 9,985 

149...... 10,134 
Barley, sks..... 


2,572 
226 


Beans, pkgs. .. 


Bran, sks...... 
Brooms, doz... 
Butter, pkgs... 
Bark, Tan, sks. Ohio...... PH é codes 5,276 
tons.Ohio...... PP. cecce 12 
Batting, bales. .Iils........ 210 
iiintésoas 140 
Ohio...... 3,651 
Miss. 1,506... 5,509 
Bagging, rolls. .Jils........ 598 
Miccdses 1,213! 
2,326 
Beef, bbis...... ae 755 
bb S bids 212 
Miss...... 4,546...... 5,514 
Buffalo Robes, pks..Mo... 3,804 
pes.Mo.... ee 9,193 
a scoce - MED. ..3, 1,731 
Burr Stones... Miss...... / ae 1,624 
Baskets, nests Miss...... Ri uping 1,018 
Corn, sks ...... | Te 188,813 
Mo 31,378 
Mias...... 264,001 ...... 459,192 
Cheese, bxs...Tlls... .... 93 
DW. cocccce 8 
Ohio...... 26,106 
Miss...... BLOGG... 00% 27,145 
Cotton, bales. Ohio...... 303 
_ eee i tints 1,913 
Cooperage, pes. Ills........ 34,296 
MN « oeecd 16,140 
Ohio...... 2,915 
Miss...... 44,790...... 98,141 
Cattle, head ..Ills........ 397 
Diccdanee 1,466 
Ohio...... 121 
Miss...... BIGT cco 3,171 
Coffee, sks ...Miss...... ew eeeee 104,467 
Coal, casks....Ills....... 157 
Ohio...... 367 
iss...... * 2,311 
Cement, bbls... Ills........ ,134 
Ohio...... 2,396 
Miss... .. 1,490...... 7,020 








ARTICLES. Rivers. 
Cornmeal, pkgs. Ills....... 
- +. 
Cot, Yarn, bags Mo...... 
Ohio...... 
 - Say 
Candles, bxs...Ills.. .. 
iiss ae os 
Ohio...... 
Miss...... 
Cigars, bxs....TIlls........ 
Picsesces 
Ohio...... 
Miss...... 
Crackers, bbis..Miss...... 


Corn Mills..... Ohio...... 


Chains, doz ... 


Clocks, bxs. .. — be aade 
Castings, pes... 
oO 


Demijohns.... 


= ey 
M 


Miss. 
Feathers, pkgs. + 


ire bainke 
0 

Ohio...... 
Miss...... 


Fish, pkgs.... me aneauiges 


Grease, pkgs. .llis........ 
M 
Glass, bxs.... 


M 
Grindstones...Ohio...... 
Miss 


Total. Grand total. 


947 


304 
3,749 





TABLE OF MONTHLY RECEIPTS, ETC. 


Table of Monthly Receipts, (continued.) 











ARTICLES. Rivers. Total. Grand total.{ aRTICLEs. Rivers. Total. , Grand total. 
Gunnies, bls. & bdls.Ohio. 2,377 Meats, pkgs....... Ills.... 7,378 
Miss.. 10,477.....; 12,854 Mo.... 3,610 
Gunpowder,....... Ilis.... 3,718 Miss.. 9,292..... « 20,280 
Miss i Sa 11,020 pieces...... Mo.... 6,284 
Hides.............Ills.... 16,430 Miss.. 1,495...... 7,779 
Mo.... 28,77 bulk........ Ills... . 161,900 
Ohio.. 506 Mo.... 93,595 
Miss.. 55,726...... 101,440 Miss. .239,791...... 495,286 
Hay, bales......... Ilis.... 7,069 tierces......Mo.... 225 
Miss.. 15,176...... 22,245 Miss 63.1... 288 
BOB iecdcc «s cccccs Once S470 Molasses, bblis.....Miss. . me ee 53,554 
Mo.... 4,350 Marble, pkgs...... ae 247 
Miss.. 13,406...... 20,435 Ohio. 168 
Hops, bales........Ills.... 132 Miss.. 3,545...... 3,960 
Mo... 55 Moss, bales........Ohio.. 29 
Ohio 924 Miss a 721 
Miss , on 1,184 | Malt, pkgs.........Ohio 430 
Hair, pkgs.........Ills 837 Miss BIS J..0 000 805 
Mo.... 90 Marble Dust, bbis..Ohio. . 75 
Ohio.. 3,268 iss... 190 ..4..% 205 
Miss.. Sa 4,760 | Nails, kegs........Ohio.. 53,092 
Hemp, bales....... Mo.... 59,623 Miss.. 15,875.....- 68,967 
ils... 238 Oats, sacks........ Mls. . .121,939 
Miss.. 3,489...... 63,350 0.... 3,910 
Horses............Ills.... 214 Ohio.. 93 
Mo.... 231 Miss. .338,120...... 464,062 
Ohio.. 155 Onions, sks....... Ills.... 1,577 
Mies..  578...... 1,173 Mo.... 22 
Honey, pkgs....... Ills. ... 210 Ohio... 30 
Mo.... 65 Miss.. 25,378...... 27,007 
Miss.. Sn 302 | Oysters, pgs....... Ills.... 1,018 
Iron, bdis.......... lils.... -- a Ohio.. 2,272 
Ohio.. — _ Miss.. 3,001...... 6,291 
Miss.. _ — | Oil, pkgs.......... Iils.... 183 
pieces........ Ohio.. _- — Ohio.. 1,567 
SOUR. n000s can Ohio... -- _ Miss.. 1,139...... 2,889 
Miss = — | Oakum, bales..... Mo. 0 sccm 596 
pekgs........Mo.... _ — | Pork, bbis......... Ills. 34,025 
Ohio _- os Mo. 3,129 
bar, tons..... Ohio “= -- Miss.. 32,365...... 71,519 
pig, 00sec me — —_ bbis., cks. & tes. Ilis.... 3,919 
Ohio _ os Mo.... 39 
Miss — —_ Miss.. S87 : .éFee 4,285 
OOD. <cnsakds Mo... - — | Pork & Lard, bbis..Ills.... 675 
Ohio _ =_ Mo... ee 732 
Miss — _ bbls. and tes,..Ills.... 405 
bloom, ps.....Mo — — Mo.... 380 
Miss _ _ Miss.. 1,399...... 2,184 
pe aap Mo. _ — | Poultry, Coops....Ilis.... 305 
Miss... = _ Mo.... 250 
Lard, tes.. ....... Iils.... 5,839 Miss.. 216...... 771 
Mo.... 1,533 Paper, bdls........ Ohio.. 68,168 
Miss.. 4,188...... 11,560 Miss. . ee 68,969 
BROS. <. cscs Ills... 5,576 Potatoes, pkgs..... Ills.... 11,103 
Mo.. 2,51 Mo.... 675 
Miss.. 15,952...... 23,242 Ohio.. 1,409 
WE ccdcras Ils. 605 Miss.. 59,037...... 72,224 
Mo.. 1,945 Ploughs......... Ills.... 1,104 
Miss.. 6,501...... 13,051 Mo.... 109 
cans, &c..... Ilts. 2,148 : Ohio... 42 
Mo.... 978 Miss.. 1,032...... 2,287 
Miss.. 712...... 3,838 | Plaster.... .......Ohio.. 34 
Leather, rolls ...... lils... 721 Miss.. 1,218...... 1,252 
Mo.. 45 Pipes, boxes...... Ills... . 55 
Ohio.. 12,079 Miss.. 950...... 1,005 
Mies.. 13,981... 14,666 | Rags, sacks....... Ills.... 2,420 
Liquors, pkgs..... Ills... 34 Mo.. 717 
Mo. 28 Ohio. 10 
Ohio.. 3,351 Miss.. 1,320...... 4,467 
Miss 6,535...... 9,948 | Rye, sacks........ Ils. . 7 
Lead, pigs......... Mo.... 5,315 Mo.. 120 
Miss ..436,903...... 442,218 Ohio... 42 
Lime, bbls........ Ohio... 194 Miss.. 13,788 ..... 14,747 
Miss.. 8,]24...... 8,318 
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Table of Monthly Receipts, (continued.) 





ARTICLES. Rivers. Total. Grand total. | arTiciEs. Rivers. Total. Grand total. 
Rope, coils........Ils.... 32 Tobacco, boxes....Mo.... 5,006 
Mo.... 53,029 Ohio.. 2.063 
Ohio.. 222 Miss.. 3,279...... 10,528 
Miess.. 5,154... .. 58,487 bs., &c.......Ilis.. 55 
Rice, tierces....... Miss.. rnp eccd 2,862 Ohio.. 197 
Rosin & Pitch, bbis. Migs. . a RS 5,089 Miss. . THe n00 970 
Raisins, bxs....... Miss... —seneee 10,149 | Tin, bxs.......... Ohio. . 19 
Saddle-Trees...... Mo.... 914 Miss.. 12,093...... 12,112 
Ohio.. Ll 1,091 | Turpentine, bbls... Miss. . seded - 1,262 
Seed, pkgs........ Ills.... 2,865 y: eee Miss.. Ss eeeee 6,959 
Mo.... 1,981 Twine, sks........ Ilis.... 79 
Ohio.. 1,10 Me.... 8 
Miss.. 15,434...... 21,388 Ohio. . 26 
Shorts, sks........ Ills.... 2,243 Miss. . eee 127 
Miss.. 2,182...... 4,425 | Tow, bales........ Ills... 141 
Skins, &c., bdis...llls.... 444 Mo.... Biicccss | OR 
Mo.... 5,007 Wheat, sks.......Ills.. ..455, 612 
Ohio. . 245 Mo... . 104,817 
Miss.. 3,716...... 4,112 Ohio.. 10,238 
Starch, bxs........Ohio.. 4,093 Miss. .438,768. ...1,009, 435 
Miss... i weee 4,135 bbis..........Hls.... 13,412 
Soap, bxs..........Ohio.. 6,189 Mo.... 589 
Miss 1,568...... 7,771 | Ohio.. 1,187 
Sugar, hhds....... Miss Prnweno’ 50,77 Miss.. 2,139...... 17 267 
Ae Miss.. MO ceKee 13,973 | Whisky, bbls.. ....fls.... 20,335 
bxs. and bags. Miss. . mh esees 40,257 Mo.... 291 
Syrup, bbis.....-... Miss.. —. 5 nee 868 Ohio... 2,127 
Salt, sacks........ Miss.. —Hbeces 203,969 Miss.. 27,117...... 49,870 
bbis.. ...Ohio.. —saneee 69,832 | Wool, sacks.......Ills.... 103 
Soda Ash, pks ioeee Miss... ~~ 1,085 Mo. 1,212 
Sand, bbis......... Ohio.. oF Miss. . G37 ...... 2.152 
Miss.. 485... 579 | Wine, pkgs.......Ilis.. 
Saleratus, pkgs....Ills.... 1,333 Ohio.. 745 
Ohio. . 60 Miss. . - a tees 11,923 
Miss... ae 2,240 | Wax, packages. . ..Ilis.. 9 
See Ills... 145 Mo. 268 
Mo.... 1,053 Ohio. . Il 
Ohio.. 114 Miss. 150...... 447 
Miss.. 2,012..... 3,324 | Woodware, &c.dz.Ilis... . _ _ 
Tallow, pkgs......1lls.... 357 Ohio.. — - 
Mo... 27 Miss. . _ _ 
Ohio.. 227 buckets...... Ohio. . _ - 
Miss.. 523...0.. 1,384 Miss. . ~~ _- 
Tobacco, hhds..... Mis. . 5 tubs, nests... Ohio... -- _ 
Mo.... 8,078 Miss... _ - 
Ohio. . 47 meg dos..... Miss. . _- _ 
Miss.. 1,972...... 10,102 egs, nests... Ohio. - _ _ 
boxes........ Ills.... 180 Walnut Blocks.....Mo,.. _ _ 
RECEIPTS PER PACIFIC RAILROAD. 
Tobacco.......... ..48 hhds. and 3 boxes | Whisky.........+.. 22--....5..:. 214 barrels. 
BARE. .ncccccccce MT A ee eee 370 cords. 
BOsvsccee. "88, 350 Ibs. pig, 530 blooms. | Wine...... 9 casks, 7 bbis. and 8 boxes, native. 
RG ob Foncsee bi250490%bs00s 3,438 bushels. | Hub-Stuff........ ..........ccccccnee 25 cords. 
thc Mibirsdrs snes ceupeessees 5,200 pounds. | Hoop Poles...................seeeesene 570,008 


The above, with the exception of Tobacco, are not enumerated in the general statistics. 


Hemr.—The increase of receipts over last year, in this important staple, foot up about 14,324 
bales, making an aggregate of 63,450, against 49,324 for 1852. When to this is added the en- 
hanced rates at which the article ruled, (a considerable portion of the crop bringing as high as 
20 per cent. advance on the sales of the previous season) a money balance in favor of the present 
year may safely be estimated at from $200,000 to $300,000. The following table shows the com- 
parative prices of 1852 and 1853 :— 


—_—_—_—_ mom, i (name 
1852. 1853. 1852. 1853. 

January......... +975 to $02 sep $00 to $108 } July............. $72 to $85...... $95 to $120 
February...,.... 75 to 90...... 00 to 116 | August......... 68 to 87...... 100 to 119 
March. ........ oo beg es pekese 'S to 112} September...... S3te 91...... 105 to 122 
pe « DO Weeeees 85 to 103 | October ........ 88 to 100...... 110 to 127 
 * 62 to 78...... 92 to 112 | November....... 92 to 100...... 105 te 130 
[eS 72 to 62...... 80 to 105 | December....... 88 to 107...... 119 to 330 


Taking the lowest and higest figure of each year, it will be found that the advance for 1833 ia 
considerably over 20 per cent.; but as this method of computing relative values may net hold 
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good, especially under the circumstances of the present case, we give the above sum, which, 
embracing as it does the increase in the receipts, estimated at $120 per ton, will hardly be con- 
sidered over the mark—say three hundred thousand dollars. 


Bate Rore anv Baaaine.—In addition to the increase in the receipts of hemp this season, as 
compared with last, and the enhanced Fae of the article, making a money difference in the 
operations of the two years, of a quarter of a million and more, as already mentioned, the item of 
bale rope comes in to swell the amount to a still greater extent. Receipts this year foot up 58,437 
coils, against 41,674 last, showing a difference of 16,763 coils. This difference, at the ruling mar- 
ket rates, gives the sum of $17,000, and when to this is added the advance on the whole re- 
= over the prices of the preceding year, a cash increase on operations, sums 000. 
Sales during the year were unusually large. Many Southern ordere heretofore sent to the Ohio 
River, were filled at this point—our market offering equal inducement as far as quality is eon- 
cerned, and superior claim to the consideration of buyers as regards cheaper transportation. 
Sales ranged from 6 to 634, the larger portion at 6% to o% ; last year 4% to 536 were the ruling 
rates. The heavy advance in hemp, of course, led to this result. As well as we ean ascertain, 
the quantity manufactured in St. Louis amounts to from 14,000 to 15,000 coils—of this the Low- 
ell Factory, in the northern part of the city, turned out 11,000, the greater part of which found 
sale in this market. Missouri rope regaimed its standard the past season for excellence of 
quality, and was eagerly sought by Southern buyers. Our manufacturers have certainly equal 
*pportunities to compete successfully with others, and superior advantages in the procurement 
of the raw material. The demand for Missouri hemp on the Ohio River is yearly becoming 
greater, owing to the heavy establishments in operation there, and still increasing, in this line 
of business, as well as in that of hackling hemp for the Northern markets ; and if these can 
bear an extra charge of transportation, there is nothing to prevent entire success in this State. 

Tosacco.—Receipts this year show an aggregate of 10,198 hhds., less by 3,855 than those of 
1852. Sales at the warehouses (Planters’ and State) stand thus: Planters’, 3,451; State, 
1,805—less than last year, 2,741. The following table exhibits the operations at the two houses 
for eight years past : - 


Planters’. State Warehouse. Planters’. State Warehouse. 
te eee ae Pee 974 ROGD. sé ccasthiene 4,16D .crccccccade 62 
1047 .. .Minscea le eibbasdeges 1,235 TOBE. .cccogi ssl ctbhessbeell 796 
1048. . isiesé. 3,184...... 1,083 eee 5,776... cock 2,311 
1640. .. Wakes. 4,982 ...... esbicos 867 Wes ngs Sod sane SABI. . < cocationss J 


This staple. atone, we believe, of all the agricultural products of the country, shows an import- 
ant deficit. The cause is to be traced to the limited attention it received from the regular as 
well as irregular planters. Other articles, at the time of planting, bore more remunerative 
prices. and to such the labor of the farmer was princépally directed. 

We believe, however, that the sales at the worehouses in this city for the year just elesed, 
realized nearly, if not quite as much money as these of 1852. With the deficit given, and the 
range of prices for the season as shows in the following statement, the cash receipts, relatively, 
may be understoed with sufficient certainty ;— 


RANGE OF ‘PRICES FoR 1853. 








Lugs. Seconds. Fair to fine shipping. Manufacturing. 
January........ $3 00 to $4 00...... $4 00 to $4 50....... $4 75 to $5 50...... $8 00 to $10 00 
February....... 360 to 3 95...... none. _...... One. seacse nore. 
March........-. 350 to 4 00...... 425 to 480 ...... BONO. .<savans 555t0 6 
April. --. 3 50 to ee 460 to 550 ...... 575to 6 50...... 6 00 te 10 00 
TEP .ccccecccsse 42 te 5 15...... §00to 560 ...... § 75 to 7 @...... 6 00 to 41 50 
ZJune.....- 875te 4 75...... 480 to 525 ...... 550 to 675...... 6 00 to 13 00 
Bins ese eh %i~ 450to 5 60...... 500 to 600 ...... 600 to 8 50...... 6 50 to 16 0 
August......... 475to 5 60...... § 50to 650 ...... 6M to §S...... 7 00 to 15 00 
September.. .... 4 75 te Gs nace 550 to 640 ...... 6 50 to 8 00...... none. 
October --» $500 @ § %...... $75 te 675 .....-. 7 00 to 8 50...... none 
November....... 4 65 te 5 50...... SOME... . saaceay ee none. 


Leap.—The following #tatistics have been furnished by a gentleman of Galena, who is inti- 
mately acquainted with this branch of business. They embrace the amounts produced for 
twelve years past—from 1842 to 1853 inclusive—together with the entire shipments per river and 
lakes :— 

STATISTICS OF THE LEAD TRADE OF THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI. 


Pigs Equal te Price 1,000 ibs. Price 100 Ibe. Value at 
VEAR. produced. pounds. Mineral. Lead. Galena. 
or 447,909. ...... +. $1,353,680. ........$92 85......... ST pa $702,321 31 
Ss Vaaae ode dd 559,261. ........ 30,148,870......... i eee 2 34.......... 916,069 51 
PE des chances 624,672. .... Hi. 727,040. ........ i. ee, i ees 1,224,357 12 
Pe 778,498... i... 494,860... OF Gevask vives A 1,613,047 88 
| aa 732,403 eee. 54,968,980......... * Pa |) ae ee 1,481,651 26 
Baneceseccse 772,656 ,920.... BP Didi ioscek S FF vies Sy v ee 1,714,523 48 
SS 681,969. ........ 47,737,830......... OP OD. . dcecas. es ae 1,546 705 69 
ae 628,984......... ,025,380......... | een OT sane 1,615,731 44 
BEER sccccccces 568,589 ......... ,801,230........ | Pane See 1,671,651 66 
Gb ewuy co 474,115... 33,198,050......... BB Bucs caves 4 08.......... 1,354, 44 
rer 408,628 ......... 28,603,960......... OG. .veqacan ST 1,178,483 05 
SBT 4 2000 oo MMB MIAG 25.25 29,806,980 ........ BO isd cries DORs cdc cnecce 1,639,383 90 


Saek. Daan aes C..... ARSED <ccscces | * sedeabaus = tuslecees $16,657,988 94 
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Shipments of Lead from the Upper Mines, during the season of 1853, from March 2ist to Dec. 1st. 





Shipped via the river. Pigs. Pounds. Value. 
0 ee 93,208,010........... $1,226,340 55 
Dubuque.....c.....-.. $3, 858..4.....-. o GET OD. be ncucoence 168,830 20 
Pata asescae <<. La LGR oe vccucscep 88,881 10 
SRE etacne coccens Di scnvacceoces . Gn? ates eaneoe 54,616 10 
Buena Vista...... ee RE Ae 10,352 60 
Shipped via the lakes........ 23,471............ 0,642,970... 22 cceeee 90,363 35 
Totals.... ee Tr Pa IRE, Pn 29,806,930 enadihens Gi $1,639,383 90 


The receipts at this port, as given in our general table, aggregate 441,889 pigs this, against 
409,314 last year. Of this, 5315 came from the Missouri, and the balance from the Upper and 
Lower Mississippi. The Galena table gives the quantity shipped per river at 402,343 —deduct 
from tris the Missouri receipts, and the balance, it is fair to suppose, came from the lower mines 
—say 54,231 pigs. 

FLova.—Transactions in flour, as per table, will be found far in advance of those of last year 
—say 68,870 bbis., to which must be added 3,393 sks., equal to 1,700 bbls.—making the difference 
between the two vears 70,570 bbis. Total aggregate of receipts, per river, 200,293 bbls., and 
3,393 sks., last year 131,333 bbls, Of these receipts, 45,131 bbis. came from the Illinois River, 
9,264 do and 798 sks. from the Missouri, 2,090 do and 36 sks. by Ohio boats, 143,718 do. and 
9,530 sks. from the Mississippi. Scarcity of cooperage during a portion of the season, compelled 
shipments to be made in bags. So moch for the river. Below will be found a comparative state- 
ment of the manufacture of flour by our city mills for three years past :— 








1851. 1852. 1853. | 1851. 1852. 1853. 
Nonantum.. 19,518...... 6;000...... —| Planters’.... 38,200...... 29,810...... 48,881 
Atlantic..... 97,263...... en 49,300 | Chouteau.... 9,700...... 2,100...... _ 
Phenix...... 5,984...... 6,560...... 7,500 | Park........ 32,000...... 33,323...... 38,695 
O’Pallon..... 12,356...... 16,943...... 18,700 | Washington. 13,500...... 15,000,..... - 
Pacific.. .... 30,760. ..... 10,000...... 15,600 | Franklin .... 12,160...... 16,000...... 24,500 
Magnolia.... 16,300......  —...... — | Union....... a Lespeifiatal 33,000...... 39,500 
Eagle........ De, cane 28,564 oat 30,750 | Missouri . 4.878 ..«dc0 SiSep...... 42,000 
Saxony...... 16,700...... 10,600 ...... 12, 500 | Cherry- ~st.. ie 21,000 
Empire...... + ee 5,000...... 33, 350 | United States 46,000...... GOGO... 20 55,000 
Nr 14,833 ...... 38,000..... 19, ee e 
‘Ribs oataee coca sade- 408, 099...... 383,164...... 457,07 


Receipts per wagons, as far as ascertained, aggregate 80,220 barrels, swelling the total broughe 
to and manufactured in St. Louis for 1853, to 737,500. This, as before obecrvall, is largely in ad- 
vance of last year’s operations—-the amount nearly reaches the trade of 1848. 

The range for the year just closed, (1853) compiled from our semi-weekly reviews, predicated 
on actual sales, is as follows :— 


City superfine. Country superfine. City extra. Country extra. 
January...$4 6234 or 80 ....$4 95 to $4 75...... $5 00 to — — 2... $475 to $5 00 
February..4 10 to 37... «oe 400 to 425...... ——W—— oss. 475 to 500 
March..... 380 to 400 csan OO OD FD cctia 475to—— ......420 to 433 
April...... 380 to 400 ....375to 3 90...... 475to 500 ...... 4% to 450 
May....... 38 to 425 ~BBto @B.cice 475te 500 ...... 437% to 475 
June......300 to 412%....375to 410...... 450to 525 ......425 to 450 
July....... 4% to 5 00 .400to 470...... 47 te $95 w@.... 450 to 500 
August....450 to 5 2% 42 to 5 00...... §50te 875 ¥..... 450 to 5 12% 
September— — to—— ....415to 475...... —— a — 4.2... 475 to 52% 
October....5 50 to 600 ....5 00to 5 80...... 600to 650 ...... 550 to 612% 
November.5 75 to 600 ....550to 5/75...... 6M to 6 5) ....... 5 75 to 600 
December..5 50 to 600 .... 525 to 6 00...... 600to 650 ...... 575 to 6 22 


Wueat.—Good crops and a heavy demand have this year brought forward a much lerger 
amount than last year’s statistics show—the increase approaches half a million of bushels. 
Total amount of receipts per river foot up 1,007,467 sacks, and 17,267 barrels. Estimating a 
sack at 2,and a barrel at 3% bushels, the result is 2,072,491 bushels. Last year’s receipts, 
1,663,422—difference 409,069. The Hlinois River sent out this season 455,375 sacks and 13,422 
barrels, the Missouri 104,917 sacks and 529 barrels, the Mississippi 436,937 sacks and 2,139 bbls. 
Ohio River boats brougit (from the ae we presume, principally) 10,238sks. and 1,187 bbis 
In 1847 and 1848 receipts were 2,432,377 and 2,194,789 bushels respectively. Since then. until 
arrested this year, trade in this grain has shown a falling off. ‘We give the statement, com- 
mencing with 1846 :— 


1846. 1847. 1848. 1849. 1850. 1851. 1852. 1853. 
1,838,925... .2,432,377. ...2,194,786. . . .2,792,535-- 1,900,088. ...1,700,708 .. 1,663,422... .2,068,892 


Corn.—Our table of receipts shows an increase this year over last of 114,472 sacks. The 
total amount is 459,192 sacks, against 344,720 for 1852. Of this, the Iliinois River furnished 
163,813, the Missouri 31,378, the Mississippi 264.001. 

For the sake of convenience, we give in this connection the range of prices for three years 


past :— 
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-1851— -—1852-— —1853. —1851.. —1852.— 71853. 


Jan...cents..44 to 48....38 to 41....35 to 45 | July.. ots..38 to 43....35 to 48....36 to 58 
February.....41 to 46....30 to 42....32 to 39 | August.....35 to 40....40 to 45....39 to 61 


March....... 35 to 40....32 to 37....31 to 37 | September.33 to 38....40 to 45....39 to 50 
ae 35 to 40....33 to 36....30 to 42 October....35 to 40.. .40 to 45....38 to 54 
ee 34 to 38....30 to 43....35 to 44 | November..31 to 36....43 to 50....373§ to 46 
June.........33 to 36.,..35 to 44....37 to 48 | December ..35 to 40....41 to 43... 34 to 41 


Provisions AND LArp.—Operations in this department of trade do not show so favorably for 
the year just closed as those in others already noticed. Farmers realized high prices for their 
hogs, but buyers generally sunk money on the products. The history of the season’s transactions 
is a very plain one, and can be given in a few words. 

A prevalent opinion was entertained at the opening, that the stock of hogs in the country did 
not exceed to any great extent the amount of the previous yeur, and that this excess would be 
counterbalanced by a deficiency in weight, supposed to exist, of some 10 to 15 per cent. The re- 
sult showed an increase of 480,000 hogs, with a deduction of only 5 per cent. for light weight— 
equal to a difference, as compared with the crop of 1851-52, of 380,000 head. The number packed 
in the following different States, for the two past seasons, is thus given by the Cincinnati Price 


Current :— 


1851 °52. 1852-53. | 1851-52. 1852-58. 

-os  , ——sN “_—_ 

ES, cccpanceces MU iaesadinacs 603,152 | Illinois.......... ) oF), eer 324,850 
Sy 447,388... ..cccccee 500,045 | loa... .......0. 40,500.......... . 52,850 
Kentucky........ CURED. ccccccéoces 338,200 | Miasouri........ 60,436............ 87,200 
Tennessee...... 10,000..... ovesest 36,500 | Michigan........ Pe actnva cucsde 10,400 
' — —— a 

ree: 1,562,580............2,044, 007 


Hoes.—Prices, at the beginning, opened at $4 75 to $5, and by the first of December reached 
$6; and from this they gradually rose to $6 10, $6 25, $6 30 and $6 40, and the year (1852) closed 
with rates as high as $6 50. Mess pork, which had ruled high from June to October, (say $18 to 
$20 per bbl.) éncountered a temporary check in the latter month, but rallied again to its highest 
— about the beginning of the packing season, and closed out briskly and firmly at this figure. 

his gave an impulse to the —— feeling abroad, which was further stimulated by an un- 

recedented Eastern demand for green meats. Buyers from the Atlantic cities operated largely. 
They purchased the products at an advance on the price of hogs, and by this means the rates were 
buoyed up and sustained. Itis hardly necessary to say that all these Eastern speculators were 
more or less injured by such operations, and many of them ruined. Several lots of meat purchased 
by them in this market, were subsequently resold here at a loss of 25 to 30 per cent. As soon as 
this demand subsided, a general panic pervaded the market, and prices toppled lower and lower, 
as the range given in our tabular statement will show. Several operators at this point, as well as 
elsewhere, made purchases at the early decline, for the purpose of grading the cost of their stock 
to a saving point ; but they only became the more deeply involved in their struggle at extricati 
and finally wound up with a net loss of about 33 per cent. The money lost, however, remain 
in the country—in the hands of the agriculturists. 

The present season commenced under entirely different circumstances from those that marked 
the opening of the last. Operators had just emerged from disastrous transactions—the hog crop 
was believed to be large—old meats closed out ata decline, with a dull market, and money was 
difficult to obtain. To this time these considerations still have weight. Buyers have been un- 
willing, so far, to pay over $4 net, and but few lots have commanded higher rates. Sellers were, 
and are still in a great many instances, unwilling to submit to ae and the number of hogs 
killed is not equal tothat of last year atthe same time. This effect is apparent in many other 
places. Business this season may equal that of last, (60,000 head,) but to go beyond this to any 
extent will require no little activity during the time yet remaining for operations. 

For future reference, we give the amounts packed at the different prominent points in Illinois, 
Iowa, and Missouri :— 


ILLINOIS, 

51-52. "52-53. 

“ea ~_—Sa 
Shawneetown.......... 4,000...... ... 8 err eer 
Beardstown...... ......24,400..........37,7 > eer 
Kmeaville.....0..-...c0s SROs estes BO f POPE. 0. ccccceccscces 
Te) PEPE SE EOE 00000 cccrscccee 
Lawrenceville.......... 1,100.......... 9,650 | Henry .............00 
i ere S,Beee cei sc .. ROT | POGPIO...... ccccee ieee 
) SRE eee ee 600 | Rushville............. 
ee ee eee 3,900 | Frederick............. 
Blandinsville........... 1,100..... ----- 500) Springfield............. 


Middletown.......... . (600...........mome. | Lagrange............. 
; Oquawka............. 

arsaw & Hamilton.. 
Monmouth..... ....... 





Fulton county..... ate 
ere, ee eer 2,965 | Chicago.............- 1 


Now-Canton............ BERG. ccccasewas 1, 
, RES aS eee ee ee 
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10WA. 
"51-52. 52-53. "52-53. "51-52. 
~_a —_—, _——_sa" ~_Ss 
DS tcc tients oun 5,800............ 7,500 | lowa City...... ...... 4,000............ 5,500 
Muscatine............ 8,000............13,000 | Fort Madison......... Re 4,500 
Davenport........ ... 2,000............ 3,000 | Burlington........... 11,000........-..- 6,000 
EE hod sian ctee paige 14,000 —— —— 
, ea pinnate oaa ete 40,500 .....+ 2.00 52,652 

MISSOURI, 
151-52. 52-53. 51-52. °§2-53. 
_— a ~——_s_ —_— ~_r 
ere <r 60.000 | Lagrange............. 8,500............ 2,500 
ED. Bias os ecco’ er, ee BEDO0 | PORNGUR...... 2 ccscec. BRED. cccscccsse 3,200 
Alexandria........... ~~ Se ee 7,000 | Louwisiana............. BESS ane coe eee 3,000 
PE itcding Seccan Ss 8€=«CT —— a 
Te cdbnermenasnedeke: sacetacbet 69,436..... 87,200 


Wuisxy.—A comparative statement of the receipts of 1852 and 1853, exhibits an increase in 
the transactions of the latter. The following is the monthly statement :— 





1852. 1853. 1853. 
January...........-.--. 666 ...........2,858 | February. 4,401 
March........ nail 5,908 | Ange... cesere 5,835 
ania uktedeien ove 4,647 4,916 | June.. —_ 3,255 
EY i song anemia 3,764 August.. seaiiinenn 4,188 
Septemb er... 3,756 | October......... . o000eeeeees 3,519 
November.............. 4,390 4,706 December....... 2,668 

BO oss kac= ccccamebatenneseed 49,774 





Of the amount received for 1853, 20,335 barrels came from the Illinois River, 291 from the Mis- 
souri, 2,127 from the Ohio, and 27,021 from the Mississippi. In addition to these, 1,337 barrels 
were received by wagons. High freights crippled the trade somewhat, and occasional heavy re- 
ceipts, on account of the difficulties of shipping, led to sudden fluctuations. On the whole, how- 
ayes ve article was active thruughout, as increased transactions and enhanced rates sufficient - 

y evidence. 

The number of barrels manufactured by city distilleries (of which we believe there are only 

two) is given at 17,500—a large increase on the business of the preceding year. 


STATEMENT of the Foreign Value of Goods, Wares and Merchandise Imported into this Port, and 
the Duties Collected in the year ending 31st December, 1853, viz. :— 


Dutiable Value. Duties Collected. 


Amounts during the first quarter ending 31st March, 1853...... $156,183 17....... $46,862 79 
Amounts during the second quarter ending 30th June, 1853.... 332,869 24...... 101,783 10 
Amounts during the third quarter ending 30th September, 1853. 170,330 50...... 57,493 45 
Amounts during the 4th quarter ending 3ist December, 1853.. 257,892 50...... 83,121 10 





$917,275 71....... $289,260 44 


Foreign value and the duties thereon remaining in public store 





i en, MD. + <Sccnpeoncsébawhicuaedante ce ce $14,107 70...... $14,107 70 
Entered for consumption—Constructively Warehoused, viz. :— 

Various goods, wares and merchandise............ con — AB. ccnse 13,676 70 
Sugar and Molasses (part to arrive) ............... . ee 269,144 00...... 80,740 20 
Railroad Iron....... ( do. io ‘secbabccccsegsaed .«-» 198,843 00...... 59,861 50 

$519,705 70....... $168,386 10 
With reference io the first statement, the se were as 

follows, viz. :—From England.......... , . 487,750 88...... 134,965 67 
TS na RS 1 SR te 47,855 40...... 38,616 48 
ipa Sere foe petend . ileal it davececcevaseedee @Oes.-s. 23,670 14 
From Spain and certain of her dependencies. Kod secccposenpeee 96,248 00...... 29,053 90 
From Matanzas and Manilla. . oenonehes'eek> come Geeétece 23,695 50 
From Pernambuco and Bahia. .................. cceeeesuee ««-- 124,606 00...... 37,381 80 
From various other places and ports........ Bb deyuioweccse see 2,829 95...... 1,876 95 





$017,275 71......$289,260 44 
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Art. VIL—THE CORN TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES.* 


WHEN Jacobs was deputized, thirty years since, to examine 
into and report upon the probable supply of wheat which Eng- 
land might obtain from the Continent, the result greatly sur- 
prised the statesmen and merchants of England. Te showed 
that the surplus of all Europe was not more than 30,000,000 
bushels, of which not more than one-fifth could be imported 
with advantage into England. Since that time a gradual relax-. 
ation of the corn laws, and a more steady demand, have com- ~ 
bined to enhance the culture, and consequently the supply. 
What was formerly considered a very large import into England 
in a year of scarcity, is now a small import for a i of plenty, 
and the course of prices all over Europe is much higher than in 
those years. In illustration, we append the following table, 
which comes down to the reform of the English customs :— 

Imported into Ave.pricein Price Wheat Price Flour Price Wheat 


England. Europe. U. States. U. States. in Eng! ‘ 

a oy % « $. c. 8. yay 
1820... dies. bushels... .11,504,768........ SD Dicsecces)? Micse..:.0 ae aaa 66 3 
1830... dns... -+sccccee 13,388, 908........ 2) SS Sa @ Gh cassis 64 4 
BOGE... s'faiee bene cqese ++ 10,952,352.,..... | mre we Se §. Gaucvices 66 4 
IGER. .. -Milesce cescoce SHOU ccc. sees ee Ge vewnsa eee 58 8 
Average bushels... 9,326,390........ 35 0 Pr oe eer ee S We cacces 62 10 
IGRD...... me bushels.... 10,560....... 26 10 sink Uitecoewss 5 WW. . icgpeee 
TT ay “ereppteer 2,320........ oe Beer Fhe 9 Oh. .cccael 46 2 
oo SEE ee . EET Me Wes scurad B 80s. .064 oD Wiccosust 39 4 
BURG: . 2... ctgbec sadeed OBGG. 6. 6500588 8.....0 1 44......-. S Qicuseies 48 9 
fee eee ee Oe rere } .Qrccaoc. 10 Wisssaced 55 10 
Average bushels... 941,695........ 22 11........ 1 23........ 6 68........48 7 
RE 14,550,624........ oe SR 1 54 i eee 64 4 
og eee. | OEE 21,591,848.... ... | i Seer a eee D Wiksetewd 70 6 
Ee “oe \ aaa 3 SEs D  Diiccoes oh § 44....co. 6 @ 
BO41.. 200... cg ebeces 1G 1O0, SOE. ....... ee Se 1 03........4 92........44 § 
eer (Te 22,202,512. ....... ee dexcade 2 eae 6 ©... «i.e 
Average bushels... 19,148,268........ 40 Of....... b Boccsasm GB Grecacsss 64 7 


ACCOUNT OF THE FOREIGN CORN, GRAIN, MEAL, AND FLOUR IMPORTED INTO GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND, IN THE YEARS 1829 To 1853. 


Wheat. Barley and Bigg. Oats. In Uornor Maize. Flour. Wheat per 
Qrs. Qrs. 





Qrs. Qrs. Cwt. Qr. s. d, 
ROOD. 2.0 coccce SORMEeecs 179,414...... 84,718...... 516 2 
| eperes 1,097 ,963...... 1,025,416...... 308,126...... 39,218 3 
844,533 ...... 367 ,854...... 586, --ts.. 55,984 a 
-..- 1,437,336. cceee 371,137...... 794,863... ... 694,184 9 
. 2,650,058, ..... 772,840...... 1,706,780...... 3,614,637 5 
2,477,366...00e "980,265. .+«- «14577, 6 
872,568 2,189,164 6 
754,592 286, 4 
. .3,831,836 821,573 7 
1852. .......... 3,068,892 Wi vd y y 0 
Ch iatsepeue 4,949,314. ./... 827,633...... 1,035,072...... 1,554,434 0 

GRAIN EXPORTS FROM EGYPT IN 1853. 

The exports of grain from Egypt were, for 1853:— 

Of which to G. B. Total to G. B, 
Wheat, qrs....... 706,000... ...055 405,000 Barley, qrs....... ee 50,000 
Beans, qrs........ | RS: 169,090 Indian Corn....... 47,000.............. 66,000 


* From //nited States Economist, March, 1854. For the total agricultural pro- 
ductions of the United States in 1850, see vol. xii. De Bow’s Review. 
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GRAIN EXPORTS FROM ODESSA IN 1853. 


ene FD eee eee 
BE aE ovoid cvccvgdedecdenede’ 250,000 | Linseed, Gre... ... 6 cceee cece sccoes sees 150,000 


The four years ending with 1833 were years of scarcity in 
England. The prices were high, but it was the case, the sudden 
demand after years of cessation having been supplied out of 
accumulated stocks of old wheat in Europe; this did not affect 
farmers until stocks were exhausted. The high prices then 
stimulated production, when returning good harvests in Eng- 
land caused the demand to cease. It was those stocks on hand 
which mostly operated against the United States trade. The 
five years ending with 1837, during which the average in Eng- 
land was 48s. 7d., or twenty-five per cent. less than in the pre- 
vious period of four years, show a cessation of imports into Eng- 
land, and prices on the Continent were thirty per cent. lower, 
while in the United States they were very high, under the in- 
fluence of paper-money speculation. In 1837 the English har- 
vests again failed, and since that time England has been a large 
buyer. The effect of her large purchases has been to keep 
prices on the Continent pretty high, causing a more steady 
growth of grain. As an indication of the present range of 
prices per quarter on the Continent, we give prices for December 
of three years :— 

Dantzic. Hamburg. Konigsb’g. Marseilles. Odessa. Galatz. Stettin. 


1851...-shillings.:36 a 31....40 a 44....43 a 46....36 @ 44....25 a 30....18 @ 24....41 a 42 
a ae 49 a 51....41 a 46....42 a 51....36 a 46....23 a 32....24 @ 27....45 a 49 
1GSS, ..ca....200, 69 a 70....64 a 72....63 a 68....53 a 60....40 a 43....26 a 26....60 a 64 


But it follows, in those years when Europe is short, that a 
larger demand falls upon the United States. That was the case 
in 1847, and again this year. The following table shows the 
import and export of grain into the United States for a number 
of years :-— 


TABLE OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES, OF WHEAT AND FLOUR, IN BUSH- 
ELS, TOGETHER WITH THE VALUE OF THE SAME, FROM 183] To 1853, INCLUSIVE. 

















- —— Exports. —Imports. —~ |‘ Flourin 

FEARS. Bushels. Value. Bushels. Value. New-York. 
Sn, ‘estes 9,441,090.......+. $10,461,715.......... Sicha cco cn $699.........$5 50 
1633....... 4,407 ,809.......... 4,974, 128... coe Basi dcessal Ree + ccocceste 5 62 
ae ero 5,649,608. ........ DUBE cdcode. oan i) eee 5 75 
1634....... iS eer 4,560.379.... ccc ) B67 ccapcocnun Bccs cxeeee 4 81 
Bs cccae OO eS) ae 911,806.....:cem 268,623 ..........6 19 
| 3,574,561 ........6- 650,689.....55m- $66,500...... 00. 712 
1687. .... . 1,610,898 .......... 3,014,415..........4,000,000........:. GST NOs cocccecss 9 50 
1696. ...... 2,247,096 7 ——orre « Me OF 940,838.......... 7 75 
1690....... 4,712,086 detetaciemechion ~ —- oe 57,747..........6 87 
1840....... 11,198,365 PERM Ecccccessss See cetihs ce re 475 
Sess des OS ee arr OO ) 5 00 
ae OS ee eee) ee CU | ery 6 12 
a 4,519,055 \ Peer ee Fee CS SO eee. 5 12 
Be cess<s 7,751,587 7 B11. cccapeces EAU .ccpcnteas 4 62 
on i itn a4 es SEs +000ckenh 4 50 
ee 44 
SB.576.... . ceases 
057,630... 2.20% 5 50 

_ 5 

2,102,395.......... 6 12 
.- 1,618,610 coccece 

BEET ceccce 18,680,686 -1,569,498..........4 12 


1111,106,549. ...ccccce 50 
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The imports in the last few years represent Canadian wheat. 
The general result of the table is a large and increasing export 
of wheat, but at lower prices than formerly, except in years of 
famine. This result is partly to be attributed to the improved 
means of communication, which have greatly reduced the trans- 
portation as an element of cost. The following table gives the 
price of flour in New-York in the first week of each of the first 
seven months of the last thirty-three years :— 


PRICE OF GENESEE FLOUR IN NEW-YORK CITY FIRST WEEK IN EACH MONTH. 


Jan. Feb. March. April. May. June. July. Average. 
1823...$6 621g... $6 87%....97 123%6....$7 00 ....$7 12% ...$7 00 ....$7 2534....$7 00 
1924....625 ....600 .... 6129%....625 ....650 ....625 ... 5 87%.... 6 19% 
jems.... 595 ... 6°37%.... OM ....5% .... § 19%... 519%....5S .... 8S 
2696.... 525 .... 5 193%.... 595 .... 4 873.... 4 62%.... 437%....475 ....48 
1697.... 5 19%....6@ ....5@ .... § 75 - 839%... 4 .... 4D eos BR 
1606....595 .... 5 19%....5@ .... 475 . 4 625.... 4 56%.... 4 62%.... 4 85 
1829.... 8 373%.... 8 50 .... 8 12%.... 7 25 «o OM osc 6 ..:. § Gees 2 ee 
1830.... 5 123§....475 .... 4 62%....475 .... 4 87.... 4 87%.... 4 87%....484 
1831.... 675 .... 619%....675 .... 687%....600 ....5 50 .... 5 37%.... 591 
1682.... 6 3735....6 50 .... 5 62%.... 5 12%.... 5 37%.... 5 62%.... 5 75 os a 
16mm... 000 «....8 76 «.26860 ....5 75 co 5 OBS.... 576 .... 587%... 6 0 
1834,...5 50 .... 5 373.... 5 12%.... 4 87%.... 4 75 .. 4 81%.... 4 873%.... 5 04 
1685.... 6 12%....595 ....550 .... 562%....5 75 .... 6 12%.... 6 62%.... 5 72 
1a56..., ee. wes TD wd THM... TB -- OFB .... 7 19% .0- FT IBes 7 ee 
3637....10°98%....11 00 .....11 2 ....107 -9@ ...9 8 1.099 woe 
1638.... 87} ....8% ....8.....'8 25 oT 8 itso 1 TB. cdee te See eee 
1839.... 8 873g.... 8 93%.... 900 .... 8 50 «- 198 woes © OTKH.... CNM ie PS 
1840.... 5 873¢.... 6 373§.... 5 7 .... 5 625.... 5 12%.... 475 .... 4 62%.... 5 44% 
1841.... 4 93%.... 4 873.... 475 .... 4 92%.... 4 81%....5 00 .... 5 37%.... 492 
1842.... 5 873%§.... 6 43%.... 6 12% ... 6 25 o- 5 873g.... 6 1246.... 5 93%.... 6 OB 
1843.. . 4 56%.... 4 373¢.... 475 .... 5 12%.... 500 .... 5 12%.... 5 62%.... 493 
1644.... 4 62%.... 4 81%.... 4 93%.... 4 90%.... 4 6236.... 4 62% ... 431% ... 4 69 
1845.... 4 68%%.... 4 84%.... 4 81%q.... 475 .. 468%....450 .... 4 68%..5. 48 
1846.... 466 ....456 ....475 .... 462 - 4 6.086 .... 4 eee 
1847.... 512 .... 7 00 ~~ FES 3+ ee . 990 .... 6 97%... 7 oe 
1848.... 6 87 .... 625 - 6 12%.... 5 75 .. 5 62 . 60 ....8@ i.e 
1849.... 600 .... 5 87 op OU ten Oe « OH cso OD .... EO eee 
1850.... 450 ....550 .... 5 56 650 ....575 ....619 .... 6 18%.... 603% 
1651....50 ..65@ .. 475 5 00 - 4608 ....419 .... 437%.... 6 OB% 
1852.... 4 56 .... 4 62  48.... 2S .... £19%.... 418%....40 .. See 
1653....556 ....650 ....5@ ...48 ....4@ ... 450 .... 4 66%.... 488 
1854.... 7 874%.... 875 ....—— -_-— -_-— oa —_— we 


The canals had not, in 1823, begun permanently to affect 
rices, nor had railroads come to their aid in supplying the city 
emands. When they began to affect the supply, speculation 

intervened, and in only three years prior to 1841 was the aver- 
age below $5. In the four years ending with 1846, the average 
did not reach $5. If, now, we take a table of the arrivals of 
wheat at Buffalo from the lakes, and at Albany from the canals, 
with the value at Albany, we shall see how large a quantity, in 
years of small export, is required to send the price below $6. 


TABLE SHOWING THE WHEAT AND FLOUR ARRIVING AT OSWEGO AND BUFFALO FROM THE 
WEST, AND THE QUANTITY ARRIVED AT TIDEWATER BY CANALS, WITH THE AVERAGE 
PRICE AT ALBANY PER BARREL. 


Wheat. — Flour. -_—sT 
Total in bbls, at Pre. at 











Years. Oswego. Baffalo, Tidewater. | Oswego. Buffalo. § T'water. T’ water. Albany. 
1845.... —j «----- 4,765,161...... 3,354,480 — ..1,375,500. . 2,170,260. .2,842,146. .$5 57 
1846.... — | saeees 6,419,100...... 3,950,636 — ..1,857,000..3,063.441..3,652,804.. 5 05 
itn =  “sesees 4,520,117 ...... 4,143,830 -- .1,249,U00. . 3,952,957. 4,780,338.. 6 84 
Tiess  “ cseved 4,943,978...... 9,116,134 — ..1,207,435..3,131,095..3,753,802.. 5 58 
1849... .3,615,677...... 3,608,261... ....2,734,389 | 317,753. . 1,096,187. . 3,263,187. . 3,739,759.. 4 00 
1850... .3,847,384...... 4,260,064...... 3,679,754 | 302,557. . 1,261,302. . 3,256,077. .3,990,236.. 5 00 
1851. ...4,231,899.,.... 5,549,778...... 3,166,686 ; 389,929. .1,299,513. 3,358,466. .3.991,201.. 4 00 
SGGR. Ms SS ccccds 4.635,510...... 6,436,887 — ..1,208,274..3,464,108..4,815,097.. 4 53 
JERS ccc WP ewes 5,167,314...... 9,436,887 — .. 962,885. 3,000,899. .4,968,209.. 4 77 
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This table does not give the full tidewater supply, because 
the Erie and the Central railroads now bring a portion. The 
New-York canals, however, with the Pennsylvania Canal and 
the Mississippi River at New-Orleans, are the most important 
outlets. The inspections at Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Rich- 
mond, are indications of relative quantities in those localities. 
The Boston receipts are mostly from the New-York canals, and 
those at Philadelphia from Canada. 

The following table shows the general movement for some 
years at the most important points on the seaboard :— 


MOVEMENT OF FLOUR ON THE SEABOARD OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Receipts at Pittsburg, Pa. Per Received at Receivedat —— I tii t- 
Canal. N. Y. Canale. Boston. Portland. 





New-Orieans. Y Phila. ~~ Balt, Richm?d. 
1841.. 494,194... .199,878....1,829,644.... 574,223.... — wees — ....628.974. . 162,900 
1842.. 439,688... .114,107....1,776,051.... 609,450.... a>" eves — ....528,282. . 134,200 
1843.. 521,175....130,858....2,239,177.... 610,064.... ee” wee — ....560,431..187,700 


1844.. 502,507... . 100,454. ...2,474,653.... 686,586.... 60,806..... 466,132... .499,501 . . 187,000 
1845.. 533,312.... 82,002....2,842,146.... 730,138.... 74,447..... 533,436. . ..576,745.. 182,500 
1846.. 837,985. ...156,412....3,652,802.... 748,123.... 80,000..... 74,648... .850,119.. 

1847. . 1,667,975. ...297,940.. ..4,780,338 . . . . 1,020,497 


1851.. 941,106... .200,538....3,991,201.... 690,520..... 160,702. . ..678,566....912,498. 314,100 
1852.. 927,212. ...236,904....4,815,097.... 896,454..... 166,340... .848,547... 540,885 . .389,000 
1853.. 808,672.... — ....4,968,255.... 935,067..... 186,877 . . ..933,528....638,446.... — 


If we scan this table in connection with the prices in New- 
York, we find that the receipts everywhere reponded to a rise. 
Thus the highest year was 1847, and every point shows a large 
increase in that year. It was, however, the case, that transpor- 
tation was then very inadequate to the demand, and the deliv- 
eries in that year were the maximum capacity. In the present 
year the railroads have added largely to the means of the West 
to deliver. The following shows the deliveries of wheat and 
flour, in bushels of wheat, at four leading points of the West: 
St. Louis, on the Mississippi; Toledo, at the outlet of the Indi- 
ana Canal; Milwaukie, on the Lake; and Cleveland, at the 
mouth of the Ohio Canal :— 


QUANTITY OF WHEAT AND FLOUR, IN BUSHELS OF WHEAT, RECEIVED AT CERTAIN POINTS. 


St. Louis, per River. Toledo. Milwaukie. Cleveland. 
Dh tachbete ccovccadied bushels. ...1,165,068...... 343,765......00 e sevshewe — 
adds Fav <e.ccccce ccccccocedapcolggtessscs > edt Fl cknacdes 
Patines cashnccpens gecroenqnaiee 1,207...... 1,297,849. om... sppelaanin 3,308,647 
Dash shbs .cccdsducesede coceseo¥ 4,076,217...... 1,545,820........ ont,” pueqheed , 376 
ths np Aphepanceanenspenesqeeuces 4,139,350...... 1,995.761........ — easeciet 4,250,612 
1849 3,326,155...... 1,426,968. ....... a. Serenata 741,250 
Ss nathterane:; cages ccces ccengpenced 3,400,532 . 1,469,441........ Sh. consnceil 031,244 
DE rethtbihouescese cosceseeansnes 3,257,052...... 2,234,551........ 639,799........ 5,758,349 
1852 -- 815,931...... 3,259,208........ 576. 22.20. 6, 
DEEMAAGSS coats ec cooceqcensetheseshs 3,076,032...... 929,361........ 5 A _ 


In 1847 water-carriage had no competition; at present, the 
Cleveland and Cincinnati Railroad, the Sandusky Railroad, the 
Central Michigan and the Southern, deliver collectively as much 
wheat as the Ohio Canal at Cleveland. 

The census of 1840 gave the wheat crop of the Union at 
84,823,272 bushels for 1839. Of that quantity, 11,198,365 bush- 
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els, as above, were exported. Nevertheless, the price fell nearly 
twenty-five per cent. In 1850 the census gave the crop at 
104,799,230. Of that quantity 8,658,982 was exported, and 
the price rose twenty per cent. Now we observe, from the 
above table of deliveries, that notwithstanding the whole popu- 
lation increased 6,000,000, the deliveries at the above points 
universally show a quantity at least double in 1851 what was 
produced in 1841. The aggregates were as follows :— 


Agg. deliveries 
Crops per Bush.per Pricesin on seaboard. Fa weicy 
Population. census. head. WN. York. Bushels. 
1840....--.. 17,069,453...... 84,823,272. .....5.0.......64 92......4 16,243,086 ....... 11,198,365 
1850....... .23,257,723...... 104,799,230......4.5...--.. 5 62....... 33,569,515. ...... 8,658,982 


If the crop of 1847 had been the average of those census 
figures, 95,000,000 bushels, out of which 26,312,431 were ex- 
ported, there would have remained 68,700,000 bushels for con- 
sumption, or above three and a half bushels per head—a very 

1 proportion. It is very evident, however, from the en- 
hanced deliveries on a larger population, that the crop must 
have been very much larger than given by the census. The 
crop of the past year is supposed to have been much larger than 
for the previous one, and the pinch in the market about harvest 
time caused great numbers of hands to be discharged from rail- 
roads, whence we may infer that, if the grain was in the ground, 
it was largely harvested. The exports of wheat from the Union 
since August lst have been, however, as follows :— 


EXPORTS OF FLOUR FROM THE UNITED STATES, FROM AUGUST TO DATE, 


N. York. Boston. Baltim. Philad. Rich. Chas’n. N. 0. Total. 
G. Britain and Ireland... 727,140.. 23,236..237,137..262,526.. 5,224..3,100.. 81,396..1,339,749 








PER. ee 509,469.. 14,118.. 4,936... -. — ..3,321..136,123.. 667,901 
Other ports of Europe... 37,022.. 10,796.. 6,731.. — .. Q75.. 9% 3,085.. 58,004 
Australia...........<«-. 21,208.. 12,920.. 616... — ..13,030.. — — «. 47,774 
California............... 49,897.. 61,590... — .. — .. 2253.. —.. = .. 13,7 
West Indies............ 48,668.. 12,134.. 24,320.. 50,295.. — ..1,169.. 2,287. 138,873 
British Colonies........ 79,421.. 42,469... — .. 1,240.. 2,112... —.. — .. 125,948 
eT = ae 2,955.. 300... — .. — .. — .. —.. 2,360.. 5,615 
South America.......... 55,811.. 4,237.. 75,220.. 27,978..40,886.. — .. 19,656.. 224,783 
Other places............ 1,334... 422.. 125.. 30,803.. — .. — .. 1,272.. 33,056 
Total bbls. Flour........ 1,532,859 182,232..349,085..372,839. .64,768. .7,685..246,179. 2,755,633 


This brings the export down to the second week in February. 
If to these we add the wheat exports, we shall have the whole 
quantity of wheat sent out of the country since August 1 :— 

EXPORTS OF WHEAT FROM THE UNITED STATES, FROM AUGUST | TO DATE. 
New-York. Boston. Philadelphia. Baltimore. New-Orleans. Total. 


From Aug. 1 to Feb. 18. Wheat. 
England............. 3,382,052...... so 000 483,146...... 265,289...... 7,896.. ... 4,138,363 
Scotland............. aa —seeeee sees —seeeee mvalene 253,613 
Ireland. ... 141,704...... oases —.ceeee secs —secece 141,704 
Sa 49,392...... verineeaia iss geen plied omey catty ‘ 
Prance..............1,102,432...... 6,939...... os ed 4,706.... .. 108,629... .. . 1,222,706 
North of Europe..... 493,745...... .cccee ee eee 11,513...... weeeee 
British W. Indies... 4,005...... seeeee esse ie Su seeee ~~. eeeee 4,005 
British N. A. Cols...  4,093...... —weneee atten §,791 ...... eenene 9,884 
Gibraltar...........- 2,100...... pai aned duds RS, ss = sséees 100 
Other places.... .... seseee a eeeee 14,116...... esses =. onset 14,116 








os —_—— 


5,415,136...... 6,939...... 497,222...... 287,299.20. 116,525...... 6,316,172 
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The aggregate gives 20,104,357 bushels of wheat exported 
since July, that is to say, four-fifths as much as for the whole 
year 1847. It follows that unless the crop was very large, the 
quantity now in the country must be very small. 

It is hardly to be expected that great exertions have been 
made to extend the wheat culture, since it has not been the 
most profitable crop. But if war is really to supervene in Ku- 
rope, and the waste and devastation of armies fighting on the 
wheat grounds of Europe is to continue as long as many antici- 

ate from a general war, then must of necessity the wheat crop 

come the most profitable and steady for the American farmer. 
It has only been, as seen above, through forty years of peaceful 
industry and rising prices for wheat, under the steady demand 
for England, that production has been developed to meet her 
wants. If war is again to destroy those sources of supply, then, 
indeed, will the dependence on America be great. 





Art. VIIL—THE COMMERCE OF THE OM10, AND ITS OBSTRUCTIONS. 
REPORT.—(Continued.) 


Tue construction of dry-docks now going on at Kittery, in the State of 
Maine, at Pensacola, and at San Francisco, involving an expenditure of 
nearly five millions of dollars, which are to be used, when completed, in the 
occasional repair of a national vessel, were authorized without a murmur 
from the West; whilst at the same time the West was asking but a small ap- 
propriation of a few hundred thousand dollars, to relieve Western commerce 
from an unjust tax; and their memorials were treated with indifference, or, 
if reported by committees, were allowed to rest silently upon the tables of 
Congress, without further action. If anything could equal the astonish- 
ment, created by the neglect of the Ohio River, it would be the extreme 
partiality of the Government for the seacoast and other waters. If the 
master of a fishing-smack or a wood schooner complains to Government 
that some obscure inlet or bay on the Atlantic coast would be benefited 
by a light-house, it is instantly granted, for his accommodation; or, if the 
coast service requires a railway dock, a breakwater, or any other improve- 
ment under the regulation of marine laws, there is no hesitation in making 
the improvement, under the clause of the Constitution which confers power 
on Congress to regulate commerce. The Western waters are also under the 
same marine laws, and by decisions of the Supreme Court, subject to all 
their exactions and penalties, free from the interruption of their navigation, 
by any power but the General Government. The Wheeling Bridge case 
defines the rights of the nation, and settles the principle of marine jurisdic- 
tion over the Ohio. But, whilst this is claimed by the nation, arother clause 
of the Consiitution is neglected, which prohibits Congress from giving a 

reference, by any regulation of commerce or revenue, to the ports of one 
tate over those of another. 

If the annual losses to the commerce of the country, occasioned by the 
obstruction at the Falls, could be correctly estimated, it would amount to 
the annual loss of more than a million of dollars; a sum equal to the inter- 
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est on an investment of sixteen millions. This is the tax paid by the con- 
sumers and producers of Western products, for the delays and procras- 
tination of the General Government, in removing an obstruction to the 
transit of a commerce more extensive, and more valuable, than any other 
in the known world. 

In the safe and speedy navigation of the Ohio River the whole of the 
Union is interested. The commerce of every State and Territory must be 
affected, to some extent, by any obstruction to the flow of commerce 
through this great and leading artery of the commercial system, the pulsa- 
tions of which are sensibly felt, not only at the centre, but in all the ex- 
tremities. 

It is therefore unwise and highly injurious to the general welfare to 
make this work a local question, or to connect it with any political consider. 
ations, which might, in any form, have a tendency to delay the action of 
Congress in promoting the public good. 

The Ohio and Mississippi rivers have been, and still are, the great ave- 
nues for the westward march of our Empire. The country is indebted to 
the hardy pioneers of the West for the opening of this immense navigation, 
and for the first successful application of steam on the Western waters, 
which now present a fleet of steamers of eight or nine hundred vessels, with 
a tonnage larger than any other portion of the Old or New World. 

Let as now look at the resources of this trade, which is yet in its infancy, 
just beginning to be developed, and brought into commercial activity. For 
this, it will be necessary to refer to the report of the Census of 1850, for the 
returns of a part of the products of those States, whose trade, commerce, 
and general welfare, are more or less affected by the obstructions in the 
Ohio River: Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Ilinois, Missouri, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Louisiana, Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas, part of New-York, part of 
Pennsylvania, and part of Virginia. The population of these States, and 
parts of States, may be put down at an estimate of at least ten millions of 
souls. 

The cultivated land in these States, three years ago, amounted to forty 
millions of acres, with the following estimate of agricultural products in 
1849 :— 


46,891,456 bushels of Wheat ; 27,230,747 pounds of Cheese ; 
370,346,750 bushels of Indian Corn ; 3,371,154 tons of Hay; 
108,411,017 pounds of Tobacco; 58,633 tons dew-rotted Hemp ; 
366,844,800 pounds of Ginned Cotton; 397,346 bushels of Flax Seed ; 
22,285,545 pounds of Wool; 9,238,883 pounds of Maple Sugar; 
76,308 gallons of Wine; 262,764,000 pounds of Cane Sugar. 


102,227,471 pounds of Butter; 


Other important products of the West are not included in this estimate. 
which would swell the value to a much greater extent. 

The iron, coal, fruit, whisky, the product of hogs, cattle, sheep, and all 
manufactured articles, go to make up the commerce of this region. Enough. 
however, has been given to shew the value of Western commerce, and if 
the valye of lands and improvements represent the wealth of a country, 
then we may safely estimate the value of forty millions of acres of land, 
with improvements, at more than eleven hundred millions of dollars, 

The Ohio and Mississippi rivers, which pass through the great valley, 
extending from the Roeky Mountains to the crest of the Alleghanies, fur- 
nish the great central stems for the various streams of commerce, flowing in 
from both sides, and extending from East to West, over nearly fifty degrees 
of latitude. The Ohio in its course, for nearly one thousand miles, passes 
over the richest fields of coal and iron mines known to the world. The 
Western bituminous coal field, extending from the Alleghany over the 
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_ Western portion of Pennsylvania, and the greater. portion of Ohio and Ken- 
tucky, appearing also in Indiana, Wisconsin, and Iowa; add to this the ad- 
vantage of the diversity of climate, and it will be found that the vast vari- 
ety of soil, climate, and people, thus united, supplies almost every element 
of commerce. From the high latitudes, where snow almost never melts, 
to the region where it never falls, there is a continuous steamboat naviga- 
tion—the inhabitant of the North exchanging his furs for the sugar and 
cotton of the South.. These regions are ot not only by water commu- 
nication, but also spread over with a net-work of railways and canals, 
- which tie and connect all their parts, with these central arteries, creating 
new demands for commerce, and furnishing additional inducements to re- 
move its obstructions. And yet, with all this energy and private enter- 
prise displayed on all sides, in the creation and promotion of Western com- 
merce, the General Government cannot be prevailed upon to relinquish for 
a moment the miser’s grasp upon the tolls of the Louisville Canal ; enjoying, 
as a partner, the profits of a stock which cannot be forced into competition 
with private enterprise without the consent of Congress. The West might 
have some patience in submitting to the delay of Congress in removing this 
obstruction, if the expense were great, or if natural obstructions prevented 
the execution of the work. But the surveys of private companies, and 
those made by order of the Government, all agree that a canal of ample 
dimensions, for the accommodation of the commerce of the Ohio, can be 
constructed on the Indiana side of the river, at an expense of less than 
1,500,000 dollars. The estimate of Mr. Purcell, a competent engineer, re- 
ported to a company in 1836, the cost of a canal on the Indiana side of the 
river, to be 1,400,000 dollars. 

In 1844, Captain Cram made careful surveys of the Falls of the Ohio, by 
order of the Government, and reported the cost of a canal on the Indiana 
side at less than 1,500,000 dollars, 

In 1850, W. J. Ball made a survey for a company chartered by the State 
of Indiana, and made the cost of a canal on the Indiana side at less than 
700,000 dollars. 

In 1852, Colonel Long, through the Topographical Bureau, reported the 
cost of a canal on the Riiena side, at 1,400,000 dollars ; making the dis- 
tance between the head of the canal and its termination in the big eddy, 
less than one mile in length. 

Again, the same engineer made a survey, and reported at the last session 
of Congress several plans for the improvement of the Falls, and the en- 
largement of the Louisville Canal. In this report, a canal on the Indiana 
side of the river, with locks of 400 feet in length, and the canal 80 feet 
wide, was estimated to cost about 1,500,000 dollars. 

Now, it is evident from these facts, that a canal of sufficient magnitude, 
to accommodate the present and future commerce of the Ohio, can be con- 
structed on the Indiana side of the river for a sum not exceeding 1,500,000 
dollars. When that work is completed and ready for the accommodation of 
the commerce, an additional sum of 300 or 400,000 dollars would enlarge 
the locks of the present canal, and thus affordaccommodations for the pas- 
sage of vessels on each side of the river. 

o attempt to enlarge the present work, before another passage around the 
Falls is provided for the commerce of the river, would be attended with the 
most disastrous results to the trade of the Upper Ohio. Such a proceed- 
ing, by interrupting the navigation through the present canal, would be 
ruinous to commerce, until the work was completed, whieh, according to 
Captain Cram’s report, might be four or five years, and under the most fa- 
vorable auspices, not less than two years of interruption to the navigation 
around the Falls. It is therefore to resumed thatthe Government will 
provide for another avenue, and thus afford an ascending and, descending 
navigation around this obstruction. 
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The value of the commerce of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, annually 
floated on those streams, cannot be estimated at less than two hundred and 
fifty millions of dollars. It is the duty of the Government to protect this 
commerce, and to prevent its destruction on the great public highways, by 
obstacles which could be removed by small comparative expense. 

The time has now arrived when the National Government can have no 
apology for longer delay in furnishing additional facilities for the passage of 

e commerce of the Ohio around the Falls. Surveys have béen made 
favorable to the work; bills have been passed in both Houses of Congress, 
to the second reading ; the labor of the country is ready to commence the 
undertaking; the National Treasury has a surplus of twenty-five millions’ 
of dollars unemployed; more than half this amount was placed there by 
the people of the Mississippi Valley, and they now justly demand a free 
navigation of the Ohio River, subject only to the penalties of marine juris. 
diction, and thus placed on an equal footing with other portions of the Union, 
The West has a river coast more extensive than the Atlantic or the Pacific, 
and for the protection of their interior trade they have not demanded from 
the Government light-houses for their harbors, nor breakwaters, or dry- 
docks for their vessels ; with one exception, not a dollar has ever been ex- 
pended for such purposes, and yet the ports on the Ohio and Mississippi ri- 
vers have the same right to be rendered accessible and convenient, at the 
public expense, as any port on the Atlantic or Pacific coast. 

The Government keeps a fleet of vessels for the protection of our ocean 
commerce, at an expense of ten millions of dollars annually. 

Private enterprise, connected with the Atlantic commerce, has been fos- 
tered and supported by the General Government. The owners of the Col- 
lins’ line of steamers received assistance and aid from the nation, to enable 
their vessels to compete with the British lines. 

The expedition, fitted out at great expense, to open a new trade with the 
Japanese, is a national expenditure, authorized, by receiving the votes of 
Western members for the appropriations. To these nativnal objects, where 
the general good of the country can be promoted, or its honor sustained, 
there is no murmuring from the West. From every portion of this great 
Valley of the Mississippi, embracing a territorial area of more than 1,200,000 
— miles, there is a cheerful acquiescence in all the national measures 
which go to benefit any portionof the Union. Do the citizens of the West, 
then, ask too mueh, when they claim that the commerce of the Ohio River 
shall be relieved from an unjust tax, exacted by the Government, and this 
great centre of commercial activity, freed from the delays, losses, and inter- 
ruptions caused by an inefficient avenue around the Falls of the Ohio? 

There are other considerations which should induce the Government to 
make this improvement at the present time. 

The nation is now making the preliminary surveys of several lines of 
railways, to connect the Atlantic with the Pacific Ocean, and when these 
communications are completed, to present a speedy, safe, and cheap transit 
over our Continent, for the products of the great. Eastern World, intended 
for the supply of the European nations. 

Now, it 1s evident, that any railroad constructed to the Pacific coast, must 
have a connection with the Mississippi River, and if at Memphis, St. Louis, 
or any other point, the Ohio River must become an important avenue for 
that Eastern freight, on its way to the Atlantic coast. 

If the great commerce of the Eastern world is desirable, and if this na- 
tion is to have the carrying trade of it across our Continent, then we must 
commence early to improve the avenues which that trade is to occupy, and 
be ready to receive it when it is offered. 

When the teas and silks of China, with the anticipated products of the 
{sland of Japan, are hourly deposited on the banks of the Mississippi, by 
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railroad, there to be distributed to all points of the Union, will the General 
Government maintain the position of a toll-gatherer, at the gates of an inef- 
ficient canal, through which a great portion of this commerce is to pass, 
and thus interdict and embarrass a trade which has been the prize contend- 
ed for, the last fiteen centuries, by all the nations of Europe? It is the com- 
merce of the East which is now agitating the peace of the world, and 
marshalling the great powers of Europe on the battle-field, to decide the 
supremacy in obtaining possession of it. In this struggle the United States 
may be involved, and in the event of a war which should induce an enemy 
to blockade the mouth of the Mississippi River, and crowd our interior 
channels with the immense products of the South, which now find their 
way to the Gulf of Mexico, how important would it then be, to pass the su- 
gar and cotton of the South over the Falls of the Ohio, without the de lay 
of weeks and months waiting for vessels to pass an insignificant aven te, 
rendered useless for the ordinary trade by its contracted dimensions and in- 
efficient management. 

























AMOUNTS APPROPRIATED IN EACH YEAR. {| RECAPITULATION. 
Bans os Chamedednss ieee. ep scces $48,400 | en. inden bspakssibere+s came onrere 
— snd : ew-Hampshire..............«.. 
By. Matiowts: Administration. Massachusetts............-.. «s, 526,148 
|) | eee $60,000 Ns wn bg nccadssoaed «= 101,000 
MMe csech eeneseccewesce 50,000 Rhode Island.. 32,000 
Ms 64060 6a06be-deesces 30,000 | Connecticut. . 160,407 
DN cas bande Coes cccese 100,000 | New-York... -. 1,632,115 
1816... ...---- 00+ ---e00e 10,000 NeWDOTOO Gis once oss veces eseenne 28,963 
BEET oc ccasese coccscsses 4,000 | Pennsylvania...... ............- 207,981 
— 254,000 | Pennsylvania and Delaware...... 38,413 
Mr. Monroe’s Administration. an tegen 2,038,356 
est eccengucieess oes 317,989 om amen, ees. i 
Semeerssscone7eses+--es er GREE. .<+ 20 0c das wanv-ocel- 1,901,297 
a5 Marylend....ccc0c ics ieeccssesepece 55,000 
inhi sotens$osccase 175,000 a , 
1825 176,712 VIRGIRER, ..0.0000 cannes cpscccntions 25,000 
ead ata “ 702,621 | North CRPGR. coccces c+ chase 370,000 
ow : , EE eee R 243,043 
Mr. Adams’s Administration. WAMER ds ccnccccces.s.scdhvee..s',* S80,588 
EES errr $284,253 BR ap ctodccee, 60sctmnne cess 204,997 
ss dee bssees 398,541 OO a | — 46,500 
EEE ad LOWHIRER. 34.0 dcccsedoe. 0s. 717,200 
Bene cdcecsscs-...... SRS | Tenmessee,.......--ceees-- sirens 11,920 
omepate 2,311,474 | ——— and Tennesseeé......... 155,000 
. , , | APRN. «oo oc cc ceU SMe ce coc ce 486,065 
Gen. Jackson's saaneratien, Missouri and Arkansas.......... 100.000 
1980. ..-.-...eeeeeeeesee $672,506 i er Perr 75,000 
STG ot dascvcceus de 926,311 States through which the Western 
1832 ......----2-.-++++~~ 1,225,008 | rivers pass, (Ohio, Mississippi, 
D833... 26, cece ceeeesee 1,159,451 | Missouri and Arkangas)....... 1,598,000 
1834...-.- 2.220. .2eeee+ 1,641,621 CO ae ee . 1,270,733 
eee eee 1,352,243 See” een 
1836... ---+.2-20--++++++ 1,837,520 ns sdanddbedibneteecsans > 2,617,661 
Geidsctapsesasiaesass 1,768.218 BEIORAGOR 6. 6cccc abate 0s cess ces 645,724 
—— 10,582,878 | Wisconsin Territory... ......... 167,500 
Mr. Van Buren's Administration. | lowa Territory..........-.+++-++ 75,000 
PBBBH. os eee ee eee «$2,087,044 
ery ree 60,500 
adic dccccs,cannes > ae 
— 2,222,544 
Mr. Tyler’s Administration. 
BOUB. . nc abonntic..ccce $100,000 
BER catntewsroiccsiscaces BOO 
1844... .20.---24.....-.. 696,500 
Gnas «dpi entwosseccns 50,000 
——— 1,076,500 
| ESSE PER ARES Sa $17,198,417¢| Total.......... rer etas. $17,198, 4174 


* The million of this sum was for the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. 

+The appropriation law of 1838 directed that but, a portion (not exceeding one-half) of 
amounts appropriated should be expended in that year. 

+ Fractions of dollars are omitted in these sums. 
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Art, IX.—STATISTICS OF COMMERCE, POPULATION, ETC. 


CANADA—SHIPWRECKS—EUROPEAN STATISTIOS—AMERICAN INDEBTEDNESS— 
SHIP-BUILDING, MINING, ETC. 


Some months ago we published a few remarks upon the progress of 
Canada, in which a notable typographical error occurred, pointed out in 
one of the Northern papers. As the mistake was evident to every one, 
we did not think it worth while to correct it at the time. The population 
of the two Provinces amounts to 1,842,210; that of cities and towns to 
181,031 ; of counties and villages, 1,671,231. 

If the statements here made are correct, the ratio of increase of popula- 
tion in the Provinces for the past five years has been vastly greater than in 
the United States. The increase of population in the United States for 50 
years, from 1800 to 1850, was not quite 400 per cent., while in Upper 
Canada, it was upwards of 1,100 per cent. for 40 years, from 1811 to 1851. 
From our census it appears that the three States of Ohio, Michigan, and 
Illinois, contained in 1830, 1,126,851. In 1850 they contained 8,505,000, a 
little over 320 per cent. in 20 years. Canada West, in 1830, contained 
210,473; in 1849 it contained 791,000, which is an inerease of over 375 per 
cent. for the same period of 20 years—so that the increase in these three 
choice States was 55 per cent. less than that of Canada West during the 
same time. - The Gore and Wellington districts have increased 1,900 per 
cent. in 33 years up to 1850; the Western district has increased over 1,700 
per cent.; the London district 55 per cent.; the county of Niagara about 
380; while the county of Oxford has doubled its population in 89 years, 

The increase in the extreme West of Canada has been still more strik- 
ing. The counties of Huron, Perth, and Bruce, have increased from 5,600 
in 1841, to 37,000 in 1851, being upwards of 571 per cent. in 10 years, an 
increase almost beyond comprehension. It appears from Smith’s work on 
Canada, that the Huron district has made more rapid ‘progress since its first 
settlement in 1827, than the States of Ohio, Michigan, and Illinois, did in 
double that time, or than Lower Canada did in 104 years, 

The increase of population in Boston, between 1840 and 1850, was 45 

r cent.; in Toronto for the same period, 95 pericent. The increase 
in population of New-York as compared with Toronto, is 21¢ times in the 
20 years from 1830 to 1850, against 6 times in 18 years between 1832 and 
1850, 16 times in 60 years, against 75 times in 49 years—66 per cent. 
between 1840 and 1850, against 95 per cent. 

St. Louis, which in 1850 had 70,000 inhabitants, had increased it 15 
times that in 1820. Toronto in 1850 had increased 18 times that in 1817. 
The population in Cineinnati was in 1850, 115,590, or 12 times its amount 
in 1820, 30 years before; and Toronto had in 1850, 18 times its population 
in 1817, or 33 years before. Hamilton had in 1830 a population of 2,846; 
by the last census, 14,112, 


MARINE DISASTERS IN 1853. 


G. W. Rounds, agent of the N. W. Insurance Company, at Buffalo, has 
compiled his annual listof marine disasters and loss of life on the Lakes 
for the season of 1853. The following is a recapitulation of the list :— 


Total loss of property for 1853. .........60.-s0eeeeee $874,123 
i life Oca cevcete meeeh singe. scl 81 
Amount of loss by American vessels............-...- 635,223 
7 " British Oo eee ccs cheeses beees 238,020 
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Amount of loss by Steamvessels ........4..20-005 $463,600 
“ “ Sail ER ee RR 412,343 
“ “ ee ee ee eee: 56,828 
“ “ an © Lo sivescanacasees 78,394 
“ “ Fire hs a ceatlen dale veeseeee 131,050 
6 “6 meupepeemee ll. ww ccecctes coccss SCOTS 
Amount of loss on’ Lake Ontario :— 
és a“ Steam i "vomoeunghanden sas 188,400 
sad as Sail Pe iy ceielselle s delete 94,077 282,477 
« “ Se nats FP a) ee ais v4 ce whadou eo 128,606 
“ “ Erie sail D rate o eo Xeodlens: tas 121,606 250,512 
“ “6 Hurop ety ~.. c.vcccac RP PRI 88,594 
és “ peapevan.,.%....° 9s gecktbeacee +daan 62,744 151,388 
« “ Superiorst’r“ =, ..... A EE pe 32,500 


Of the two hundred and sixty-six disasters here detailed, nineteen oceur- 
red in April, thirty in May, seventeen in June, eleven in July, twenty-eight 
in August, thirty in September, thirty-nine in October, eighty in November, 
and twelve in December. 

Six steamers, two propellers, and thirty sail vessels have gone out of ex- 
istence entirely. 

The number of accidents exceeds those of last year by thirty-seven, 
while the loss of property is less by $218,516. The decrease in loss of life 
and property by collision and explosion shows a very gratifying result of the 
fiseal year’s operations of the new law relating to vessels propelled by 
steam, and the improved system of lights. . With but one exception, (that 
of the Ocean Wave, on Ontario,) no lives have been lost on any of the regu- 
lar passage steamers by any accident whatever. 

The Joss by collision in 1822 was $261,950, and loss of life 296 ; while 
that of 53 is—of life, 81, and of property by collision, only $55,828. 


The following tables are made up for the European States, showing the 
amount of revenue collected from each person and family, debt, army, popu- 
lation, etc. :— 


Proportion Proportion paid 

COUNTRIES. Revenue. raised per head. by each family. 
Great Britain..........-.--£50,000,000 ............ 21 168. 44....cogms......48. Ie. Of. 
PINS » ocese-coccsusennde 7 ,000,000....... Bi eB: pee ices 9 8 6 
TELL. . én bences ee céeénwacecce ©. it. <ocmedin<ct . Ae 
TT iccangssccoge puns $6. MENS oe pep odvoce © DW TF ‘pecatinescavcee 28m ll 
Sn osess ccds-cecgeda GEE bcceceséncees ©. @ O wscom 13 4 
eRe ae ea oe a Lee See 71 38 
EE pc ccsg eects: -cne SAee cneccesecces 0 18 7 SS TT 41201 
Spain.........-.... « CRRCR RO... © ccceee > ee “OD | iecucccocese @& ES OE 
SE bacebactctccs dee) Ec bed egecee O 16 8 cadpeccec..c.. 3 YW 3 
i ntdinags.ceoccese + ME ccassénbtnep 3 Se = OO 
ct acccetacennse te 10,500,000. ........... eee 113 4 
Papal States,............. 15,000,000 ...... Veawas 0 iM BR mbewces 3 10 5& 
BN ci i600 s cdalined oi csi DEMME Lo cee dno ees © 10. Mae.. ..- (i 
TUSORRY... 2-00 -seccccce 16000000............ 1° H 9 ‘ . ae. ae 
SE rcccscccccsccocnas MEE Ces ece ccscce 01 @ sn © 
Pstbevencedecepens FASO OBB. ccccc..ssee ©, 4 1 00 56 
Switzerland.............. GB ewecce spose 0 0 6 023 4% 
San Marino.........-..+.. Se 0 3 016 8 





TONNAGE ENTERED. 


—— United States. Great Britain,-———-——-., 








~ ~~. 
United States. Foreign. Total. Great Britain. Foreign. Total. 
1800... 6... PS 123,882...... 806,753...... 922,504...... 15GB. 2200 1,702,749 
1807 1,089,876...... 47,672...... 1,237 ,548...... 907 ,764...... 680,144...... 9487 ,407 
1814......6. , _ oP 48,302...... 107,928...... 1,200,248 ..... 500,287...... $89,535 
1080... corveoc ae 79,204...... 480,457 ...... 1,668,060...... 477,611...... 2,115,671 
SE weveoss 870,200,..... 194,419...... 1,004,718..... 2,180,042...... 58,828 ..... 2, 070 
1840........1,576,046...... 712,368 ..cce 2.209,309...... 2,807 ,367...... 1,298,840 ..... 4,106,207 
iden dee 2,573,016...... 1,775,623...... 4,348,839...... 4,078,544...... 2,035,158...... 6.113,696 


1852. .......3,235,522...... 2,057,358 oveees 5,202,880...... 4,267,815......2,462,354...... 6,730,169 
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Debt in Prussian ‘Menin Vessels in Popula- 
STATE OR NATION. dollars. army. fleet. Guns. tion. 
Great Britain and [reland..... 5,000,000,000....-- 129,000..... + 678...++-18,000...... 27,500,000 
QOOIM, so cccvqcacdeccsssse seh 160,000...... | ae in senend 13,000,000 
,000......@156...... 600...... 
Russia. ... 700,000...... b615...... 7,000...... 70,000,000 
Holland.........+..<+.+-++++» 731,000,000,..... 50,000......  - 2,500...... 3,500,000 
Rs. Ditsads ty toes de'th te €121,000,..... CO |) 17,000,000 
Prance....... 463...... 328...... 8,000...... 36,000,000 
SOE eee Fe Brarvied Bereeves 5,000,000 
ch ih accccncéevewiees 38,000...... TTS TPs ovens 3,500,000 
Papal States. 19,000...... Dy vas &':: eee 3,200, 
Sardinia...... 000...... OO. ..44< WP siccce 4,250,000 
Naples........ 48,000. .4... i <«ées GED. ones 8,500, 
Eh <<ccesweke keener ex 57,000...... ee ve ctu 5,000,000 
En cccsses peoosbabeeds 000... 2... | aes Ll ices e 2,750,000 
Saxony.... 25,000...... er Pee Piscese 2,000, 
Ss 64 ¥enose «0 ctaunad och 000...... 0520, eee 
Ras canwoe sctcee canes 1,800. ..... ~seccce eecece 170,000 
Rows Sentocsee onutay 18,000...... me eeeee Hh eeeee 1,500,008 
EE RT s000...... cease mere 2,000, 
‘Wurtemburg...............+ 19,000...... itbyanticn —see0s - 2,000,000 
by edhe 34 1 
s700...... ‘ 
10,000...... i0.. 700) 
1,300...... a 
3,000...... 300,000 
Duchy of Hesse 42,000...... eens RR 900,000 
Electoral Hesse......... mh, Fes 6,000,000...... 11,000...... lees dp. oi cian 800,000 
Ne nee 6,000,000. ..... 490...... sence 50,000 
Saxe Weimar...... 4,000,000...... 2,000...... » ee 
Schleswick, &c............... 4,000,000 ...... —.nenee eee 
Audialt iUileds. Ja-sien decks 3,500,000...... 700.564. evokes 
Bremen SE eee 3,000,000. .... — 500...... Fevenes 
Saxe Cobourg. 2,566,000...... 1,200...... _ 
Saxe Meiningén........ 2,500,000...... 2,400...... “= 
i a eee 2,000,000...... 3,500...... Fe bode 
PAPI 6. 5. cM es voce cen ses 1,800,000...... 5,000...... Memes 000 
| || Pee 1,500,000...... 900...... —.ecees o—~acéeed 50,000 
Saxe Altenburg.......... ... 1,500,000...... 1,000...... i aicasal sence - 150,000 
OWA + oc JM as cs 0668 vewkeue 4,500,000...... 23,000...... ee 560...... 1,200,000 
| ee re ee 1,200,000...°.. POR he eeee =~ cease A 
Hesse Homburg.............. 860,000...... ee Ho eseee 
Schwaraburg.................. 250,000...... 540...... ee eeee me err 60,006 
BSWEGOD.0. 2000s eecccecsseeees ae poe 34,000...... BeMeveses 2,400...... 3,500,000 
Modena...... ... afte 3,600 ..... yo Tee eet PERT 3 
Lippe Detmold... kee is eteoe eee — eceee 110,000 
OS mye a, then _ saa suteuad Moats 130, 
\ Sree, |= SP scie'o ne 520,..... HP se cce ences 60, 
Switzerland........-......:. one eet 69,500...... nes om ee 2,500,000 
San Marino..... ® Pi couse BPikcancé a icoghe ee 8,000 


The totals of the preeeding columns sum up thus :— 





DODGE... ccc codecs occcbodmnecc sesh SOF OE6 GOR fame, oii s oh odes rdet ese csvce 44,105 
Men in army.......-.+se0.++« 2,773,833 | Population. ......s00000....005+ 271,403,000 
"Vessels in fleet...... .~.ces...- 2,763 


In addition to these, the Danubian Principalities, with a population of 
1,750,000, maintain an army of 6,800 men, and pay an annual tribute of 
3,000,000 piastres to Turkey. Servia, with a population of 1,000,000, 
maintains an army of 3,000, and pays an annual tribute of 2,000,000 piastres 
to Turkey. The debts of the various nations are expressed in Prussian 
dollars, whose current value is 3s. English. 


The Secretary of the Treasury has transmitted to Congress a statement 
of the amount of indebtedness of federal, state, city, county, rail-road, canal, 
and corporation stocks, or other evidences of debt held in Europe on the 
30th June, 1853. He gives the amount of State bonds Da yng 4 at the 
period above named, and amount held uy foreigners, as far as the same 
ean be ascertained, viz.: $190,718,221, of which amount $72,931,507 are 


held by foreigners :— 
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Bonds Held by Bonds Held by 

STATES. outstanding. foreigners, sTATES. outstanding. foreigners. 
Maine..i......+ $471,500............. None. Alabama..... - 
N.Hampshire.. 74,899............ do. Louisiana. .... 
Vermont........ Ze -cijscscsecce ih Arkansas...... te aa 
Massachusetts 6,445,000............ $4,000,000 | Mississippi.... 7,271,907............ do. 
Rhode Island... None. ............ None. | Tennessee..... ON ea 
Gs. 55 = GBI sceede cc cnae do. Kentucky. ..... 6,571,907 ......ccec0- @0. 
New-York... .24,323,838............ 6,758,700 |} Missouri....... ee " 
New-Jersey.... None. ............ None. Illinois, .......17,000,000..........Not known. 
Pennsylvania. 40,021,445...... ......26,584,671 | Indiana........ Ag” eee 2,570,000 
Delaware...... None. ............ None. Ohio..........15,542,549............ 7,750,000 
Maryland..... 15,356,524...... ...... 8,537,917 | Michigan...... 9,389,550.......... Not known. 
Virginia...... 12,089,382...... ...... 3,075,909, Wisconsin.... 100,000............ None. 
N. Carolina... 2,224,000............ None. lowa......... SS ay do. 
S. Carolina... 1,925,803..... ...... 937,777 | Fexas........ OY eee 195,907 
Georgia....... UF eee 72,000 | California .... 2,997,488...... .... Not known 
Di ccce: BOND. cecccodcdees None. | 


The cashier of the Bank of America, in reply to a letter of inquiry, 
gives the amount of bonds ef the State of Evatedy held by foreigners as 
$1,200,000. 

Winslow, Lanier & Co., of New-York, state, in reply to a letter of inquiry, 
that “it will be very difficult for us to say where the State securities are 
held, whether in Europe or this country, yet we can near it sufficiently 80, 
perhaps, for your purposes: 1. As to the debt of Georgia, fully three-fourths 
of it is held in Europe. 2. Tennessee, over one-half held in Europe. 3. 
Michigan, more than two-thirds held in Europe, chieffy in Holland. 4. 
North Carolina, mostly held in Europe, or at least over one-half. 5. Ala- 
bama, more than two-thirds held abroad. 6. Kentucky, about one-half 
held abroad. 7. Mississippi, all held abroad, mostly in Holland. 8. Illi- 
nois, three-fourths held abroad. 9. Ohio, two-thirds held abroad. 10. 
Indiana, fully three-fourths held abroad. 11. California, mostly held in. this 
country. 

If these returns be substituted for those given in this table, the total of 
State bonds held by foreigners residing beyond the limits of the United 
States will be about one hundred and eleven millions, without counting the 
territorial bonds of Florida, amounting to several millions, or the arrears of 
interest of Florida, Arkansas, Texas, and Mississippi. 


WRECKS AT SEA IN 1853. 


The New- York Times — a list of the vessels and lives lost at sea 


during the last year, as follows :— 

DATE. VESSEL. NO. LOST. 
Jan. 6, Schooner James C. Fisher..............ceeesssees 2 
Jan. —, Bark Louisa Emilia, ..........0. 6 ccceeeeanee tones 40 
Pe ee eee” eee 32 
Feb. 16, Steamship Independence..... Coc cccc tee becsceds 129 
i ee 8, Seer  Peperery 10 
Feb. 24, Schooner Mary E. Balch. ..........cc0se+-+eeeee: 2 
Feb. —, Ship Queen Victoria...........+.... a érehteess4 55 
Mares 4, Schooner Boletdid. .. .... 5... ocembbes ccaeccccece 2 
Banven 4, SabGomer NGpeises... occ ccscc cc cm ccd awesc ccc 2 
March 10, Brig Sea Bird... .. ... <0... 000: -ssebecscccnseces 3 
April 1, Iron steamer Duke of Sutherland.................. 6 
April 29, Steamer Ocean Wave... .........60-.0h++« 20 6a nil 28 
May 15, Steamship Monumental City. ..........s.0.ees+e0+ 32 
Pe SAE SEIIOD, 45s aah nes bigs +4 ced eOMle on cee vec 340 
July 20, Ship Lady Evelyn................ccecceabecseees: 264 
July -28, Ship Charles Clark... ............cccecctecsecees 5 
eee. ry 4 
Sept. 25, Dutch steamer in Zuyder Zee............. RS 102 


Sept. 25, Iron Ship Camerton....... 2.2... -. sc aneas as cence nee BO 
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Sept. 28, Schooner Pledge...........6+-++++08 depedececce 5 
Sept. 29, Ship Annie Jane...........ccccorcenvesregcevess 300 
Oct. 23, Steamtug Ajax....... sce. ccsnncccsecsescceeseres 5 
Oct. 33, Schooner 8. FP Burmham.........sceccvedscescess 5 
Oct. —, Ship Liverpool... ........ccacceveesevesecvecs .. 16 
Nov. 28, Screw Steamship Marshall...........+-.+-+seee05 150. 
Dec. 4, Schooner Henry Clay. ..........seeeceeeeeeeeeees I 
Dec. 8, Revenue Cutter Hamilton.........0eeceeeseeesees 7 
Dec. 24, Steamship San Francisco..........+++eeeeeeeeeees 150 
Dec. 29, Clipper Ship Staffordshire. ............se.eseeeees 140 
Dee: 90, Ganeened THOGOO, 6 oo i ccc cc ce ccccvcenMebescocsseen 4 
Dec. 29, Schooner Powell.:.........-0ssescsescccocsesseces 3 
Bee. “OE, Gieater Peashs si. os. dccdccccdevcdsdsesveccegiheen 18 
Dec. —, Brig Hyperion, .......66-seceeeenereeeenccawenes 8 
Total lives lost (33 vessels)... ......cececesecenscvecceess 1,899 
Add estimate for coasting vessels, &c..........6eeeeeeeenee 

Aggregate mortality. ......sccsccccsccctccscvevsecsesees 1,924 

NUMBER OF VESSELS. 

Number of sea vessels Jost during the year..........-...++ 110 
Fishing smacks destroyed in gales.........666..c+eeeeeeee 20 
Total number of vessels destroyed...........++.+eee erence 130 


The San Francisco owed her wreck chiefly to the inefficiency of her 
engines. The Staffordshire struck a rock at night. The Pacific steam- 
ships S. §, Lewis, Independence and Tennessee, grounded and went to 
pieces—the Independence first running aground, and then burning to the 
water’s edge. 


The St..Louis Republican, in a ee upon the silver and gold mines of the 
Gila, and the copper mines of New-Mexico, says :— 


Yesterday we had the opportunity of examining some specimens of gold 
brought in by Major Steen, of the United States dragoons, from the vicinity 
of the Copper Mines in New-Mexico, in the neighborhood of Fort Webster, 
where he has been stationed. The specimen is from surface washing, but 
sufficient to show that the precious metal exists there, and subsequent 
washings will doubtless prove its existence in larger quantities. 

Major Steen has also a sample of the gald found on the river San Pedro, 
which empties into the Gila River, from the south, in the Mexican province 
of Sonora, near where the boundary line between the United States and 
Mexico, as projected by Mr. Bartlett, strikes the Gila, The San Pedro is 
the only stream entering the Gila from the south. Beyond the mountains 
are the ranches of San Bernardino and Santa Cruz, and on the other side 
of the San Pedro is Taos-Leon, places mentioned by Col. Cook in his ex- 

dition to California. It is from this mine that gold bullets used by the 

ndians are procured. Mr. Aubrey alludes to them, and Dr. Abadie, of the 
United States army, sent some of them to Major Walker of this city. 

The major has also specimens of silver from the mines of Saint Andrews, 
which are supposed to be the richest that have yet been discovered, The 
specimens were obtained by melting the ore in an iron ladle in a common 
fire. The mines are in a northeast direction from Dona Ana, and about 
eighty miles from El Paso. The major says that the silver ore is smelted 
with as much ease and facility as the common galena. 

He represents the whole country as abounding in mines of copper, iron, 
and lead, and only requiring the aid of capital and enterprise to make it 
the most productive section of the continent. Formerly the Indians con- 
cealed from the Mexicans and American traders the locality of their mines, 
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Major Steen, during his residence there, was fortunate enough to gain their 
confidence so far as to be shown the locality of several of their mines, 
and there he found the remains of the workings of the Jesuits many 
years ago. 

In this connection the Major mentions another fact illustrative of the 
abundance of gold in that region. An Indian applied to him for clothing. 
The Major promised to furnish what he wanted if he would bring him gold 
from the Gila. The Indian replied that if he had known it he could have 
brought him “handfuls” from the late feast of the Gilenos, for it was plenty 
there. He went away, and in a few days returned with a pound or more. 
The Major being absent, the Indian sold it to an interpreter. Of him the 
Major obtained his sample. It is in large lumps or grains, and uslike the 
washings obtained in California. There can $e no question that there 
is a mineral traet of country on the Gila that will soon attract a large 
population. 


The following table of rreicurs and of surp-BuILpINe in the United States 
was prepared by Thomas P. Kettell, of New-York :— 


FREIGHT—HIGHEST, LOWEST, AND AVERAGE FOR FLOUR AND GRAIN TO LIVERPOOL FOR THE 
LAST SEVEN YEARS, AT THE PORT OF NEW-YORK. 








r Flour per barrel, —-——-_, ——_—— Wheat per bushel.————— 
Highest. Lowest. Average. Highest. Lowest. Average. 
e. d, e. a. sd. 
See ae 28 
aon 1 6 oe 
-1 0 -1 8 
"= i 7% 
.0 9 --l 3% 
..0 8 ..1 1% 
9 1 4% 
) a i 





VESSELS BUILT IN THE UNITED STATES. 
————Class of Vessel, 








aga £ =. 1853. 1852. 1851. 1850. 

2 a E 2 5 = 3: Total Total Total Total 

| 2 = 3 53 8 S45 tonnage. tonnag t ge. t ge 

na ma n a a am Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Maine..... 132....70....183.... 10.... 7... 350....116,016....110,047.... 77,808.... 91,211 
N. Hamps‘e..9....—.... Li... —usns meee 10 ... 8,666.... 9,515.... 8,158 6,914 
Vermont... —....—.... 2.... ~.... —.. ee | meee 561.... 77 
ass..... Fien 4. .cee.. B.... 2.... 205.... 63,005.... 46,001.... 41,323.... 35,836 
M.leland.. 6...i—csce 5.... mi... —uees Mace. 3,170.... 3,908.... 8,056.... 3,587 
Connecticut 4....—.... 37.... Q1.... 5.... 67.... 9,022.... 9,034,... 3,414.... 4,819 
New-York. 21.... 6.... 85....103.... 74.... 280.... 83,224.... 72,072.... 76,806.... 58,342 
New-Jersey—....—.... 30.... 28.... 6.... 58.....-7,107.... 3,058.... 5,869.... 6,201 
Penn....... Lice Sevve $R..-.§08.... BB... 108.... FA OSO.... Sie.... GSRB.... Mae 
BIEN. 6 occ Reces Beecce BO.cce Bane 33.. 4,435... 3... 2,086... 1,848 
Maryland.. 15.... 9.... 97.... —.... D.... 19... 901 18,158.... 18,027.... 15,064 
Dis. of Col. —....--.... —..-. 42.... —..- —..., 2,743 1,995.... 4,439... 288 
ns Bees. Baoee Eicccs Mian Obss 40.... 6,599 $,799.... 1,778.... 3,584 
WN. Carolina—.... 1.... 16.... 8.... Beeoe 28.... 1,746,205 @,228.... 1,724.... 2,651 
6. Carolina.—....—.... 24.... 18.... 1.... 38.. 1,993... 030.... 685... 683 
Georgia... an me 6 eee ee ewes ewes eee 322.... 2,369.... 1,502 
CaemisieGe. .—..cs-.ccs 8..... Geoce 4.... B8F.cce TOs. 1,906.... 3987... _ 
Tennessee..—....—.... mee... meres Lee. Bes 6.ce 479... 225.... 6,460 
Kentucky..—....—.... —.... 1.... 20... 80.... 8,508... 7,812.... 8,861.. 1,353 
Missouri...—....—-.06+ 1.... 10.... I1.... %.... 3,588.. 2,133.... 2,066.. 1,691 
Tlimoia, ....—... cme... Teck Beek meee Oi... BUR 1,21 313... _ 
Wisconsin. 1.... 4.... 10.... B.... 20. 94.... 2,428.... 558.... 76.... 65,824 
a aa a eS 90.... 21,213.... 18,320.... 6,035.... 2,061 
Michigan...—.... 1.... 20.... —.... 14.... 35... 4,804.... 2639.... 1,365.... 122 
California. .—....— «6. —meeee noes B.... RK os 150.... sees 69. ... - 
Gndiana.... —. 2. mee eee eee Deen, 9.... 3,455.... seco 354... 105 
‘Texas...... ee ees meee 975.... 113 
Alabama... —. wm ec eee ee oe §3.... eee 79 
Plorida.. .. en i ce eee see Lee 30.... hee - 
Total... .260....95....681....304,...272....1,711....425,572....351,493....206,283....272,218 
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Art. X.—PROMOTION OF AGRICULTURE BY THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 
AN AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


THE National Agricultural Society, which met lately in 
Washington, supported by a large vote the establishment of 
another regular Department of the government, like that of the 
Navy or the Interior, to be called the “ Department of Agricul- 
ture.” The proposition we regarded unwise. The remarks 
which follow upon a “Bureau of” Agriculture” are made by Mr. 
Newton, of Ohio. 


From 1796 to the present time, the subject of an Agricultural Board, or 
Bureau, has been an object of Executive consideration and recommenda- 
tion to the National Legislature ; and yet little, Sosmally, and nothing effec- 
Evel, has been done. While all our other interests and relations have been 
sedulo guarded and liberally patronized, agriculture, the foundation on 


us| 
. which all. others rest, and the source from which all others flow, and the 


fountain from which all others are sustained and increased, has been left 
to struggle alone, and not acknowledged in the great family of national 
relatitinahin. 


From that period to the present, we have increased in numbers with 

eater rapidity than any other nation or people—advancing from less than 
our millions to nearly twenty-five millions—possessing a territory ex- 
tending from ocean to ocean and from a tropical sun to near the polar re- 
gion, embracing all the various climates, soils, minerals and vegetable pro- 

uctions of the whole earth. Inhabited by a people from all nations, and 
of all kindreds and castes, with intelligence and enterprise more generally 
disseminated than any other people on earth; yet, lamentable as it is, in 
national agricultural science, patronage, and attention, we are behind any 
other enlightened nation under Heaven. 

Our soil is more generally adapted to agriculture, and more of our people 
engage in that pees than in any other country. It was the first—it is 
the chief and general employment of our inhabitants, and more than 
eighteen millions are engaged in its occupation. The freedom and facility 
to acquire the ownershi of the soil, is that which gives us a prominence 
over any other people. ‘There is a prominence in the absolute ownership of 
the soil, and its general occupation by our citizens, that gives us a more 
general and important national character than any other nation. 

If America is guided by wisdom and patriotism, forty years hence she 
will probably contain more absolute freeholders than all the world besides, 
Improvement of our national agriculture is the strongest bond of union with 
which the nation can encircle its territory. Its neglect is but too legible 
in this aspect. While other countries are under the necessity of furnishing 
scenes of amusement, with which to employ their inhabitants, we employ 
ourselves in cultivating the soil. A 

Nature is a good agriculturist; she has guided her citizens, and not this 
nation her subjects. "Bhe fits the soil, originally, with all the properties ne- 
cessary for the growth of all the plants. And from the large quantities of 
Virgin soil in aimost all parts of our extended country, that have been from 
our earliest history, and still are being brought into actual occupation and 
improvement, our agricultural products have been so large, that the public 
mind has been lulled into apathy and indifference as to the necessity or 
means of renovating old and dilapidated soils, or of increasing the aggre- 
gate amount of our products, 
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This morbid national feeling is having a deleterious influence upon us 
nationally and individually. As a consequence, land in America is not 
worth half what it should be, and otherwise would be, if the standard of 
agriculture was elevated. Americans do not become farmers from choice, 
but from necessity, and for want of other adequate employments. Sons of 
wealthy and influential men loathe the farm as they would a prison. It is 
the drudge of youth, and the servant of old age, after ambition has been 
aw and satisfied. According to the prevailing fashion and popular 
feeling, the farm furnishes few inducements for the youthful aspirant for 
national honors and preferment. 

While every other profession and calling, from the highest to the most 
inconsiderable doorkeeper in the land, is sought after and hunted up, with 
an avidity that is truly surprising — professions, trading, offices, and 
agencies, are among the most fashionable employments of the age; yet 
how few, compared with the number of those engaged in those pursuits, 
ever arrive at any eminence or competency for themselves or families! 

The tenure by which most of these are held and enjoyed is so transient 
and fugitive, that no permanent preparation can be made for home and its 
enjoyments. The employment of the families of those engaged in these 
temporary pursuits are so ephemeral, that they are unfitted for the substan- 
tial business of life—and more especially for those adverse circumstances 
that so frequently occur. 

If the nation wish to people her farms with skilful and scientific farmers, 
elevate her standard; give her a name and a place, and aw independent po- 
sition among our national palaces, where the Father of our Country strove 
with his own hands to place her, and where he most earnestly reeommend- 
ed the nation to place her, and not turn her off with the crumbs that fall 
from another’s table. 

Methinks I see him yonder, over the way, with the Lemp ft of his 

Jan in hand, and the wisdom of his countenance guiding our deliberations 
in perfecting his most favored object. 
emember, I beseech you, this great and practical truth, that whatever 
emanates from the nation, has a national influence, and a national example, 
and do not turn us off with the inhospitable excuse that another and inferior 
jurisdiction may do this, and not the nation. Through our whole history, 
the nation’s voice has never been heard in an effective effort to recognize 
agriculture, by a separate institution, or to throw around it any of the Go- 
vernmental patronage or influence, or to clothe it with science and skill, so 
that its national honors may be borne and enjoyed by its oecupants. 

From General Washington down to the present Chief Magistrate, every 
recommendation to establish a board for its elevation and improvement has 
been entirely neglected. 

Every report from committees upon this subject has been permitted to 
sleep upon the table, and not even a discussion provok 

The great and primary object of this bureau is to elevate the social con- 
dition of the agriculturist, and increase his means and facilities for im- 
provement, That this is necessary, all will admit. Weneed not go i Ps 
our Hall to see how few farmers are selected as national legislators. Look 
to your professions and mechanics, and see their skill and productions; then 
cast the mind of the nation, in the person of its representatives, over the 
country ; let each Congressional district be examined, and see how few 
model farms are to be found, and how few prize articles essed. See how 
few farms that may not be greatly improved, in price, value and productions. 
Look to your agricultural products that are sent abroad, and see how many 
are branded as unmerchantable, or second rate, and compare the general 
reputation they bear abroad with our mechanical inventions and improve- 
ments, and the answer can better be understood than expressed. It is the 
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sentiment of every patriot, that “it should be the study of every state 

and the primary object of every legislator, to elevate the agricultural in- 
terest.” It can never be done in any other way than by the action of the 
nation; it never has been in any other country, and never will be in this. 
There are in all revivals, religious or political, times of declension, and un- 
less there is some general power above and below to guide and sustain 
them, they will fade away. Here the science can be concentrated and 
diffused by the national Representatives. Let the farming interest see that 
the General Government will give them any aid in this great movement 
for advancement, and you will electrify all their efforts, and warm inte life 
thousands of others. Somnien it, and you freeze that which is now alive, 

I have said that agriculture was the first employment of our citizens, 
General Washington, the Father of our Country, was a practical farmer, 
As early as 1786, we find him engaged in sending abroad for seeds and im- 
plemients of husbandry. On the 6th of August, of that year, in writing to 
Arthur Young, of England, he says: 


“T shall take the liberty, in this place, to observe, that some years ago, from a 
description or recommendation of what was then called the Rotherham, or patent 
plough, I sent to England for one of them; and, till it began to wear, and was 
ruined by a country smith, no plough could have done better work, or appeared 
to have gone easier with two horses.” 


In the same communication, he says: 


“ Agriculture has ever been among the most favorite amusements of my life, 
— [ never possessed much skill in the art. 

“Tne system of agriculture, ifthe epithet of system can be applied to it, which 
is in use in this part of the United States, is as unproductive to the practitioners 
as it is ruinous to the land-holders. Yet it is pertinaciously adhered to.” 


On the first of November, 1787, in another letter to the same man, he 
says: 

“ Our lands, as I mentioned in my first letter to you, were originally very good, 
but use and abuse have made them quite otherwise.” 


In the same letter, he enters into a particular description of the price of 
products. ‘‘ Wheat,” he says, ‘“‘for the last four years has been worth four 
shillings sterling by the bushel; rye,;two shillings and fourpence ; oats, one 
shilling and sixpence,” and gives the price of a great variety of other articles, 
To Mr. Young, December 4th, 1788, he says: 


“T cannot help thinking, that ry our breed of sheep would be one of the 
most profitable speculations we could undertake. Though we do not feed them 
on leaves, as you say they do in some parts of France, yet we cannot want for 
pasture enough suitable for them. I am glad to find you are likely to succeed in 
propagating the Spanish breed of sheep in England, and that the wool does not 
degenerate, for the multiplication of useful animals is a common blessing to man- 
kind.”’ 


Again he says: 


“T have a prospect of introducing into this country a very excellent race of 
animals also, by means of the liberality of the King of Spain. One of the jacks 
he was pleased to send me is about fifteen hands high, his body and limbs very 
large in proportion to his height; and the mules I have had from him appear to 
be extremely well formed for business. I have likewise a jack and two jennets 
from Malta, of a good size, which the Marquis de La Fayette sent me. From these 
I hope to secure a race of extraordinary goodness, which will stock the country. 
Their longevity and cheap keeping will be circumstances much in their favor. I 
am convinced from the little experiments I have made with ordinary mules, which 
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perform as much labor, with vastly less feeding, than horses, that those of a su- 
perior quality will be the best cattle we can employ for the narness ; and, i 

in a few years, I intend to drive no other in my carriage, having appropriated up- 
wards of twenty of my best mares to breeding them.” 


To the same man, under date 5th December, 1791, he says: 


“ The English farmer must entertain a contemptible opinion of our husbandry, 
or a horrid idea of our land, when he is to be informed that not more than eight or 
ten bushels of wheat is the yield of an acre.” 


To cure these evils, so general and so much to be deprecated, and to in- 
troduce the advantages and improvements necessary and desirable, while 
President in 1791, he issued a circular to many of the most experienced and 
influential men in the business of agriculture, in the States of New-York, 
New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, among whom were 
Thomas Jefferson and Alexander Hamilton, to colleet statistics as to the 
value of land, its culture, the kind of articles produced, and their quality and 
price, The information was extensively communicated, and left on re- 
cord for the information and imitation of those who may come after him, 
“This kind of general and important information is one great object now 
sought by this Board.” In his correspondence with Sir John Sinclair, also 
of England, under date July 20th, 1794, he says: 


“T know of no pursuit in which more real and important services can be ren- 
dered to any country than by improving its agriculture, its breed of useful animals, 
and other branches of a husbandman’s cares; nor can I conceive any plan more 
conducive to this end, than the one you have introdueed for bringing to view the 
actual state of them in all parts of the kingdom, by which good and bad habits are 
exhibited in a manner too plain to be misconstrued.” 


Again he says, under the same date: 


“Tt will be some time, I fear, before an agricultural society, with Congressional 

aids, will be established in this country. We must walk, as others have done, 

before we can run. Small societies must prepare the way for greater ; but, with 

lights before us, I hope we shall not be so Jong in maturation as cther nations 
ave been.” 


Here we have his prophetic vision clearly expressed, as early as 1794, 
after the lapse of nearly sixty years, fulfilled by smaller societies moving the 
nation to acquiesce in these movements for improvement. 


Again, in the same letter, he gives an illustration of his improvement : 


“Nor is the wool of our sheep inferior to that of your common ones—as a 
proof: after the peace of Paris, in 1783, and my return to the occupation of a 
farmer, I paid particular attention to my breed of sheep, (of which I usually keep 
about seven or eight hundred,) by which attention, at the shearing of 1789, the 
fleeces yielded me the average quantity of five and a quarter pounds of wool.” 


Again, in writing on the 10th of July, 1795, to Mr. Sinclair, and speaking 
of their Board of Agriculture, he says: 


“From the first intimation you were pleased to give me of this institution, I 
conceived the most favorable ideas of its utility; and the more I have seen and 
reflected on the plan since, the more I am convinced of its importance, in a na- 
tional point of view, not only to = own country, but to all others which are not 
too much attached to old and bad habits to fursake them, arid to new countries that 
are just beginning to form systems for the improvement of their husbandry.” 


Here I digress from his correspondence for a short time, to consider the 
messages immediately preceding his recommendation to Congress to esta- 
blish a Board. In his third annual message, 25th October, 1791, he says : 
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“ Your own observation, in your respective situations, will have satisfied you 
of the progressive state of agriculture, manufactures, commerce, and navi- 
gation.” 

Again, in his message of 8th December, 1795, he says: 

_“ Our agriculture, commerce, and manufactures are flourishing.” 


Always —— agriculture in the front rank, with a mind well stored 
with knowledge and experience, by practical agriculture, as well as by exe . 
P science and experience in the practi- 
cal operations of nationa! Boards. On the 7th of Dosunbies 1796, in his. 
eighth and last annual message, he says : 


“It will not be doubted that, with reference to either national or individual 
welfare, agriculture is of primary importance. In peonecion as nations advance 
in population and other circumstances of maturity, this truth becomes more appa 
rent, and renders the cultivation of the soil more and more an object of public 

nage. Institutions for promoting it grow up, supported by the publie purse 
—and to what object can it be dedicated with greater propriety’ Among the 
means which have been employed to this end, none have been attended with greater” 
success than the establishment of Boards, composed of proper characters, Bl save 
with collecting and diffusing information, and enabled, by premiums and small pe- 
cuniary aids, to encourage and assist a spirit of discovery and improvement, by 
stimulating to enterprise and experiment, and by drawing to a common centre the 
results everywhere of individual s skill and observation, and spreading them thence’ 
over the whole nation. Experience, accordingly, hath shown that they are very 
cheap instraments of immense national benefit.” 


This sentence in the last annual message of General Washington, is the 
last official sentiment upon this subject expressed by one whom the united 
voice of the world consent to call one of the greatest men the werld ever 
produced, taking all the relations of life—one whom every American is 
proud to call the Father of his Country, and whom all have consented to 
place before us as a perpetual monitor—one whose Farewell Address (pro- 
nounced in September, before this sentiment was uttered) all agree is a text- 
book for all time after, How, may I not ask, has this sentiment (full of 
wisdom, experience, and practical utility) been considered and treated? I 
answer, entirely neglected for more than half a century ; and why, I will 
by and by give an answer in his own words. 

On the 11th of January after this message, Judge Swift, of Connecticut, 
to whom was reierred the message of the President, made a report, setting 
forth the great advantages the people of America have over the people of 
other countries, by being the fee-simple owners of their land; and if the 
business of agriculture was encouraged and patronized by the government, 
we should become the most enlightened nation upon that subject. He also 
sets forth that many agricultural societies have been formed throughout the 
United States, but were on too limited a scale to answer the purpose for the 
United States, and recommended that there be a national agricultural so- 
ciety formed, and from ita Board selected, giving his plan in detail; and 
upon this report no action was had by Congress. On the 6thof March of 
the same year, (1797,) General Washington writes again to Mr. Sinclair, as 


follows: 


‘“‘ Under the circumstances here mentioned, I should not have troubled you at 
this time with so short a letter, but for the purpose of accompanying it with two 
or three pamphlets on the subject of agriculture ; one of which treats more exten- 
sively on gypsum as a manure than any I have seen before. The other two will 
only serve to show that essays of similar kind are making in this infant country. 

‘“T am sorry to add, that nothing final in Congress has been decided respecting 
the institution of a National Board of Agriculture, recommended by me at the 
opening of the session. But this did not, [ believe, proceed from any disinclina- 
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tion to the measure, but from their limited sitting, and a pressure of what they 
conceived more important business. | think it highly probable that next session 
will bring this matter to maturity.” 


The great object I have in introducing this correspondence is, to show at 
one view his thorough knowledge of the plan recommended, and to see if 
this House will regard his opinions upon this subject as entitled to the same 
weight they have upon the great and exciting subject now occupying the 
public mind; and if I fail in this, it will console and encourage the enter- 
prising farmer to persevere in his efforts to improve the soil and the domes- 
tic animals of the country, and to strive to elevate the farming interest to its 
eno level ; and to point the youth of the country to the soil, as the great 

ountain of wealth, honor, and fame. 

Here he sets forth the reason a Board was not formed, for he says: “It 
did not arise, as I suppose, from any disinclination to the measure, but their 
limited sitting, and the pressure of what they conceived more important 
business.” Here, again, is a clear expression, that he regarded that as the 
most important business; and Congress had omitted it, because they sup- 
posed they had more important things to do. He says: “He supposed the 
next session would perfect it.” He continued his correspondence with Mr. 
Sinclair upon the same subject, down to a few days before the meeting of 
the next Congress, and that session passed over and nothing done ; and about 
the time of the next Congress, 1799, he died, and with him the advocate of 
the farmer. Our subsequent history is but that of a gigantic nation, spread- 
ing its wings over most of the Western hemisphere, without stopping to 
consider the details of policy by which we can secure, perpetuate, and im- 
prove that which we have, but to get more and more. hile excitement 
and enterprise swell every heart, and animate every legislative body, can 
we not profitably pause for a few moments, to consider the details of that 
policy, so thoroughly studied, practised, understood, and earnestly recom- 
mended by one who, through life, guided, sustained, and conducted us from 
a litthe band of patriots, to a great and model nation ? 

Mr. Jefferson, in his sixth annual message, recommends a national esta- 
blishment for education. He uses this language : 


“ Not that it would be proposed to take its ordinary branches out of the hands 
of private enterprise, which nranage so much better all the concerns to which it is 
equal ; but a public institution can alone supply those sciences which, though 
rarely called for, are yet necessary to complete the circle, all the parts of which 
contribute to the improvement of the country, and some of them to its preser- 
vation.” 


Mr. Madison, in his sixth annual message, says: 


“ The present is a favorable season, also, for bringing again into view the estr- 
blishment of a national seminary of learning within the District of Columbia, 
and with means drawn from the property era subject to the authority of 
the General Government. Such an institution claims the patronage of Congress, 
as a monument of their solicitude for the advancement of knowledge, without which 
the blessings of liberty cannot be fully enjoyed or long preserved.” 


Mr. Monroe, in his second message, says : 


“ The conduct of the government in what relates to foreign powers is always 
an object of the highest importance to the nation. Its agriculture, commerce, ma- 
nufactures, fisheries, revenue—in short, its peace, may all be affected by it. 
Attention is therefore due to this subject.” 


Mr. Adams, in his fourth annual message, recommends attention to agri- 
culture, in conjunction with commerce and other interests. 
The opinions entertained by Presidents succeeding Mr, Adams, down to 
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the time of Mr. Polk, I have not the time to examine critically, in relation 
to their particular vie vs, further than to copy a single sentence of President 
Jackson, in the commencement of his third annual message : 


“ Agriculture, the first and most important occupation of man, has compensated 
the labors of the husbandman with plentiful crops of all the varied products of our 
extensive country.” 


President Polk, in his fourth annual message, says : 


“‘ With the repeal of the prohibitory and restrictive duties of the act of 1842, the 
great and important interests of agriculture, which had been not only too much 
neglected, but actually taxed, under the protective policy, for the benefit of other 
interests, have been relieved of the burdens which that policy imposed on them; 
and our farmers and planters, under the more just and liberal commercial policy, 
are finding new and profitable markets abroad for their augmented products.” 


That part of the President’s Message was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture ; and a very full report emanated from that Committee, showing 
clearly that the farming interest had received no aid at all under the law of 
1846, over that of 1842. This subject I cannot now consider, and all I in- 
troduce . for is to show his opinion, that that interest had been too long 
neglected, 4 

The agricultural societies that sprung up during the life of General Wash- 
ington, died away at his death, and, within the last few years, have been 
again revived and increased; the particulars of which i will by and by 
show, and with them the public attention again called to the original object 
of General Washington. 

What a happy thing it is for this government, that the crowded page of 
history, after nearly siaty years, can be reviewed with so much satisfaction 
and profit ! 

President Taylor, in his annual message of December, 1849, called the 
attention of Congress directly to this subjecf, in the following manner: 


“No direct aid has been given by the General Government to the improve- 
ment of agriculture, except by the expenditure of small sums for the collection 
and publication of agricultural statistics, and for some chemical analyses, which 
have been thus far paid for out of the patent fund. This aid is, in my opinion, wholly 
inadequate, To give to this leading branch of American industry the encourage- 
ment which it merits, I respectfully recommend the establishment of an agricul- 
tural bureau, to be connected with the Department of the Interior. To elevate the 
social condition of the agriculturist, to increase his prosperity, and to extend his 
means of usefulness to his country, by multiplying his sources of information, 
should be the study of every statesman, and a primary object with ever legis- 
lator.” 


Upon this message, and resolutions of several State Legislatures, Ver- 
mont, New-York, (nearly or quite unanimous,) Massachusetts, Tennessee, 
Pennsylvania, Alabama, and State Boards of Ohio and New-York, and of 
agricultural societies, and also petitions extensively from individuals, a bill 
from the minority of the Committee upon Agriculture was presented to the 
House, on the 3ist of July, 1850, to establish an agricultural bureau, and 
laid upon the table; and there it remained, and was never called up. And 
from all this mass of evidence, and the weight of its influence, and the de- 
mands and wants of more than eighteen millions of people—this little bill, 
from the minority of the Committee, is the product, and the only product. 
May not the farmers of the country be constrained to cry out, “Our voice 
is not heard; our prayers are not regarded; our interests are passed over 
with too much indifference ?” 

Within the last two years, that prophetic declaration of General Washing- 
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ton, that smaller societies must move the nation, to which I before referred, 
is being more strongly demonstrated. New-York has a State society, and 
from seventy to eighty county societies. Pennsylvania has from twelve to 
twenty county societies, and many grouped together. Ohio has a State 
society, and seventy county societies. Massachusetts has twelve societies, 
and in many of these societies several counties together. Michigan has 
twenty county societies. Indiana, a State society. Kentucky, five count 
societies. Georgia, a State society, and fifteen county societies. Sout. 
Carolina has six county societics. Virginia has a State society, and three 
county societies. Maryland, a State society, and four county societies. 
Vermont, a State society, and four county societies, and was the first State 
to ask us to establish a National Board. New-Hampshire, a State society, 
and eight or nine county societies, and also asked Congress to establish a 
board. Connecticut, a number of county societies. Rhode Island has also 
passed resolutions asking Congress to establish a Board. Maine has six 
county societies. Iowa, a State society, and six or eight county societies. 
Wisconsin, a State society. Illinois, three county societies. Tennessee 
has some county societies, and two years since unavimously recommended 
a National Board. Florida has passed a resolution for a National Board. 
Louisiana, in 1848, passed a law for a bureau. 

President Fillmore, in full view of the increasing agricultural interests of 
the country, and with great practical wisdom, on the 2d day of December, 
1850, made the following recommendation :— 


“More than three-fourths of our population are engaged in the cultivation of the 
soil. The commercial, manufacturing, and navigating interests are all, to a great 
extent, dependent on the agricultural. It is, therefore, the most important interest 
of the nation, and has a just claim to the fostering care and protection of the gov- 
ernment, so far as they can be extended consistently with the provisions of the 
Constitution. As this cannot be done by the ordinary modes of legislation, I 
respectfully recommend the establishment of an agricultural bureau, to be charged 
with the duty of giving to this leading branch of American industry the encourage- 
ment which it so well deserves. In view of the immense mineral resources of our 
country, provision should also be made for the employment of a competent miner- 
alogist and chemist, who should be required, under the direction of the head of the 
bureau, to collect specimens of the various minerals of our country, and to ascer- 
tain, by careful analyses, their respective elements and properties, and their adap- 
tation to useful purposes. He should also be required to examine and report upon 
the qualities of different soils, and the manures best calculated to improve their 
productiveness. By publishing the results of such experiments, with suitable 
explanations, and by the collection and distribution of rare seeds and plants, with 
instructions as to the best system of cultivation, much may be done to promote 
this great national interest.” 


Upon this message last year in the House, no bill was reported, or action 
had. In the Senate a bill was reported, but no action. 

Secretaries Ewing and Stuart, in their annual reports, both strongly rec- 
ommend a board. 

At this Session, President Fillmore again makes the following recom- 
mendation :— 


“ Agriculture may justly be regarded as the great interest of our people. Four- 
fifths of our active population are employed in the cultivation of the soil, and the 
expansion of our settlements over new territory is daily adding to the number of 
those engaged in that vocation. Justice and sound policy, therefore, alike require 
that the government should use all the means authorized by the Constitution to 
promote the interests and welfare of that important class of our fellow-citizens. 
And yet it is a singular fact that, whilst the manufacturing and commercial inter- 
ests have engaged the attention of Congress during a large portion of every ses- 
sion, and our statutes abound in provisions for their protection and encouragement, 
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little has yet been done directly for the advarcement of agriculture. It is time 
that this reproach to our legislation should be removed ; and I sincerely hope that 
the present Congress will not close their labors without adopting efficient means ‘ 
to supply the omissions of those who have preceded them. 

“An agricultural bureau, charged with the duty of collecting and disseminating 
correct information as to the best modes of cultivation, and of the most effectual . 
means of preserving and restoring the fertility of the soil, and of procuring and 
distributing seeds and plants and other vegetable productions, with instractions 
in regard to the soil, climate, and treatment best adapted to their growth, could 
not fail to be, in the language of Washington, in his last annual message to Con- 
gress, a ‘ very cheap instrument of immense national benefit.’ ” 


And is it not due to his official relation, after his repeated recommenda- 
tion, that we act either for or against it?—and which way ? is the question. 

General Washington, Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Madison, Mr. Monroe, and Mr. 
Adams, for a period of thirty-six years consecutively, all recommended an 
improvement of agriculture, or national schools; and the same principles 
and powers are involved in each of their recommendations, and no one of 
the subsequent presidents advising:against it; Mr. Taylor and Mr. Fillmore 
strongly recommending, and their secretaries; the resolutions of legisla- 
tures, petitions of agricultural societies and of the people, and the interest 
of eighteen millions of our inhabitants, yea, of the whole, | ask, if all this 
combined is entitled to any attention, to any consideration? It has re- 
ceived but very little. But I am told there is a patent office, and the 
farmers ate abundantly enlightened with the crumbs that fall from its — 
table. The patent office, until 1831, during General Jackson’s administra- 
tion, when he called Mr. Ellsworth to it, was a burlesque, and is now, upon 
farming, compared with the wants of this great nation. Mr. Ellsworth was 
a practical farmer; but he had all to do, and nothing to do with. He was 
the first in that office to give any attention to agriculture. But the first 
appropriation for that object was in 1839, $1,000, for collecting agricultural 
statistics; in 1842, $1,000; in 1843, $2,000; in 1844, $2,000; in 1845, 
$3,000; in 1847, $3,000; in 1848, $3,500; in 1849, $3,500; in 1850, $4,500; 
in 1851, $5,500 ;—total $29,000 in seventy-five years. The cost of printing 
is not included, and ‘cannot be ascertained, as the report of the Commis- 
sioner was all published in one volume until the last two years. What can 
this small pittance do for this great nation? Scarcely enough in any one 
year to defray the ordinary expenses of correspondence. 

The fund is to be distributed by the Commissioner of Patents, who is not 
selected for his knowledge of agriculture, (whose main business is of a dif- 
ferent character, and more than he can do,) and may or may not be ac- 
quainted with it. The business must therefore be done by an unaccredited 
agent. Where is our agricultural department? Pent up in the cellar of 
the patent office, and eannot be found at midday without a candle; and 
when found, a single elerk, struggling to get up the report. When it is up 
and out, there are but four hundred volumes for each Congressional district 
of one hundred thousand population, and that a reading people ; and there 
is more call for this document than all others of a public character, and fast 
gaining in reputation from editors over the Union, and the public generally, 
inadequate as it is. ; Re . 

There is no country where the mind is so inquisitive and information so 
generally desired and possessed as in America. Travel over the whole 
world and return, and the truth is seen and felt more palpably. To us the 
masses of the world are looking for improvement, physically and morally, 
and for it they seek us in thousands daily. In the United States there are, 
but about thirty agricultural periodicals published, and there are five hun- 
dred thousand copies taken and read by the people—a mere drop io the 
ocean, There are agricultural journals in the State of New-York that have 
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six times greater circulation than any single paper of the kind in Europe, 
This only shows how great the thirst we ought to assist in gratifying. In 
America there is not an agricultural school aided or patronized by the gov- 
‘ernment; and, in fact, it may be said, there is none at all, Some are just 
beginning to struggle for life, but the faint, feeble feeling of the General 
Government infuses itself into every part of its great family, and paralyzes 
the whole body. There is not what may be regarded as a text-book in 
any branch of agriculture or rural economy in America. 

Compare what America as a nation has done with what has been done 
by other nations. 1 can but glance at it. Russia has in all sixty-eight 
schools and colleges. She has an agricultural institution with forty college 
buildings, occupying three thousand acres of land, and attended by several 
thousand students. The Agricultural Society of St. Petersburg was estab- 
lished by Queen Catharine. There are under the patronage of the French 
government seventy school farms, besides five first-class colleges, in which 
professors are employed to lecture on botany, zoology, chemistry, agricul- 
ture, and the treatment of diseases in cattle; on the culture of woods, 
forests, &c. These are supported throughout the country. National 
establishments for the improvement of breeds of stock, and colleges 
for the education of veterinary surgeons, and investigating the uses of all 
discoveries contemplated for agricultural improvement. The government 
expend in three veterinary schools a year for instruction, 754,200 franes ; 
for instruction in agriculture, 2,731,468 franes ; for encouragement in agri- 
culture, 700,000 francs ; for improvement in the breeds of horses and seience 
connected with it alone, 1,776,400 francs. The requirements for admission 
into these veterinary schools are as follows: The applicant must be not 
less than seventeen years of age, and not over twenty-five, and have the 
following qualifications: to be able to forge a horse or ox shoe after two 
heatings—pass an examination in the French language, arithmetic, and 
geography, and after four years’ study, is permitted to practise veterinary 
surgery, and receive a diploma. In Belgium great attention is paid to the 
subject. There are a hundred agricultural schools or colleges established 
by the government—a high school of veterinary surgery. The science of 
agriculture is the most fashionable in the kingdom. They have their 

alaces furnished more or less with rare specimens of the products of the 
and, and are farmed like a garden. These facts I know, having travelled 
over considerable part of that country, In Saxony they have five schools ; 
in Bavaria, thirty-five ; in Wurtemberg, seven; in Austria, thirty-three ; in 
Prussia, thirty-two; in Italy, two; in Scotland, two; in Ireland, sixty-three. 
The one at Giassnevin, near Dublin, I visited. It now consists of one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight acres of good land, and convenient buildings, and 
are about to add to their farm, and increase their buildings so as to accom- 
modate one hundred or more students. With the teacher, Mr. Donaghy, I 
became acquainted. He is an intelligent, practical man. With him I 
viewed the farm, and their farming and buildings, &c., and it is carried on 
very successfully. These schools are doing more fer Ireland than any other 
attention the government is giving them. They have colleges and agri- 
cultural schools in England sustained by the government—some four or five 
with large farms attached to them—where all the sciences connected with 
the genera] business are taught with great perfection, and millions of mone 
each year invested in the general science of agriculture by the nation. It 
is an investment, and not an expenditure. Other countries are engaged in 
the same business, but I cannot go further into detail. Sufficient is said to 
draw a parallel between their views and ours. Abroad they invest millions 
each year in a country not larger than an average of our States, Here, in 
all our country, for seventy-five years, for the general object we have ex- 
pended $29,000. 
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I come now to consider the provisions of the bill proposed by your com- 
mittee. We present what we supposed could be passed rather than what _ 
the capacity and wants of the country in all respects required. It is in the 
most unexceptionable shape we could devise and mature. 

The first section provides that there shall be established, at the seat of 
Government of the United States, an agricultural bureau, the head of which 
shall be called “the Commissioner of Agriculture,” whose term shall be 
four years, appointed by the President, with the consent of the Senate, and 
shall receive a yearly salary of $3,000. 

The second section provides that the Commissioner shall collect agricul- 
tural statistics ; procure and distribute valuable grains, seeds, cuttings, buds, 
and tubers; procure and put in operation a chemical laboratory at a cost 
not exceeding $2,000, and cause to be made all desirable analyses of min- 
erals and minerel waters, and such as relate to the composition and im- 
provement of soils, and to collect information of the same, and of the pro- 
portions and uses of soils; feeding of domestic animals; preparation and 
preservation of provisions and breadstuffs ; the culture of cotton, rice, corn, 
wheat, flax, hemp, and sugar, and such manufactures as may be directly 
connected with agriculture and arise immediately out of agricultural pro- 
ducts ; and to prepare and make, annually, a full report to Congress, con- 
taining an account of such experiments as may have been made, and such 
useful information as he may have obtained in the duties of his office ; and 
all the duties appertaining to agriculture shall be transferred from the 
patent office to this. 

The third section provides that there shall be appointed by the Commis- 
sioner a chemist, at a salary of $2,000; a chief clerk, at a salary of $1,600; 
one recording clerk, $1,000 ; and one messenger, $750 a year. 

Here is a bill as simple and plain as the elements of our government, as 
express and explicit as language can make it in all its details, and embra- 
cing an outlay of $10,350. The general policy of the nation appears to be 
agricultural rather than manufacturing; to buy our merchandise rather 
than to make it. Many of those who have been engaged in manufacturing 
must turn their attention to agriculture for want of other business. It is the 
main business in whieh foreigners, as they come to our country, can engage. 
Our new country is being opened and settled rapidly with enterprising 
farmers. 

There ‘is a general increased attention to agriculture within the last few 
years over the world. More has been done in Europe in six years than has 
been in twenty before to improve it; more in America in five years past 
than in forty-five before. Since the present session began, four States have 
passed resolutions, almost unanimous, as I am informed, asking this organi- 
zation—F lorida, New-Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Indiana. 

The present proposition is not a new principle, but only an improvement 
upon our present poli¢y. Last year, $5,500 was appropriated; now we only 
ask the appropriation to be distributed by an accredited agent. Every 
member of this House, who has or will bestow any attention to the manner 
in which the business is now done, can but see that some improvement is 
neeessary. The first and most obvious ‘one would appear to be, a discon- 
nection from the Patent Office. It does not appear to have any more neces- 
sary connection with it than it would have with the War or Navy Office. 

All communications upon this business are addressed to the Patent Office, 
and from the vast amount of the business of that office, these communica- 
tions‘can receive only a passing and incidental attention, and passed to the 
clerk of agriculture, who is only temporarily employee to do the business, 
He may be only engaged for one month, or for six, or for twelve. The ap- 
propriation is only for a year, and it may end entirely at the end of the 
year. There may be twelve different clerks employed in the year, and 
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each one have a different mode of doing the business. No method or sys- 
tem is required, and no one has any object or credit to make it systematic 
and methodical. Detach it from its present, connection, and you necessarily 
require that the duties be defined, and that some one take charge. It is ob- 
jected by some that the General Government should not interfere, for it be- 
longs to the States. The States refuse with precisely the same reason and 
force that induce the Government to decline, and say that it does not belong 
to them, but individuals should do it. Individuals refuse, because the States 
and General Government refuse, and there is nothing done. There is nota 
township in the United States where an improvement connected with agri- 
culture is proposed, that a majority ofthe farmers would not refuse co-oper- 
ation also, from the influence the national negative would have. Such is 
a nation’s influence, and such its examples upon the people ; and has been 
through our whole history. The science of agriculture sprang up in the 
days of Washington, Jefferson, Swift, and others, and struggled for a com- 
mon head and a common fountain, that might supply all the streams of 
commerce and want over the land, and for want of it withered away. It 
has sprung up since, and strove for the same object, and died away from the 
same cause. It is now springing up again, and extending as our com- 
mon country has extended and increased, and as our common wants 
multiply and extend—is making a vigorous effort, and calling loud, long, 
and often, upon the nation for this common head, this common fountain ; and 
if it is repulsed and fail, its fate will be the same, yea, worse, for it is loaded 
with the weight of many defeats, and the wails of many millions. 

Nations stand to States and individuals as parents do to their offspring ; 
and with us this relation is exceedingly forcible, numerous and endearing ; 
for our children are increasing as the sands of the sea, and seem to be 
covering the whole earth. Already their cries for aid, protection, and in- 
struction reach us from the Rocky Mountains. This relation imposes reci- 
procal duties and obligations from one to the other. From us to our off- 
spring, aid, protection, and instruction, and from them to us fidelity. And 
may this relation, through all time, be preserved, cherished, and cemented. 
The children, yes, the children of this great agricultural family ask, yea, 
importune the parent, the nation, for a head, for a fountain, to which they 
can look for instruction, science, and wisdom, to guide them in their infancy, 
and sustain them in old age. Do not repel us with the negative—that the 
family is numerous, the wants many, and the expenses great. We reply, 
you begat us, and bear us; you have scattered us over the face of the 
earth, to you alone can we look, and to you will we eling. Grant the 
prayer, and the protection is visible, and the fidelity enduring. But I am 
told agriculture should be free, unprotected, untaught. ,These terms free, 
freedom, and free trade, in their latitudinous and indiseriminate use, are as 
unmeaning and suicidal as it would be for a nation to let loose and un- 
bridle all the passions and propensities of her subjects, and the reins of her 
government; or for a seem to say to his child, at its birth, go, be free to 
your maturity ; or for the agriculturist to dig out the bowels of the earth and 
return nothing to it, and turn it off because it is worn out. No, this will 
never do. The agriculturist asks for nothing that interferes with the gene- 
ral well-digested views of any member of this body. We only ask for the 
scientific influence and power of the Government, to aid and direct all our 
various avenues of freedom and enterprise away from the shoals and quick- 
sands that beset our path, without a chart or compass. We propose only 
to furnish at the seat of Government, where all our nation centres, where 
all other nations centre fo transact business, a scientifie organ or agent of 
our own creation, to analyze our soil and aceumulate information in the 
manner we propose, and send it over the country broadcast, in the shape of 
reports, for the benefit and improvement of the masses, 
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Permit me to give a single instance of the result of analyzing soils in our 
immediate vicinity, which I got from the public journals, and from Mr, 
Johnson himself. ; 

Hon. Reverdy Johnson, in 1849, bought a farm near Baltimore, so poor 
that the last crop of corn would not yield a peck to the acre, and all plants 
and vegetables growing upon the two hundred acres would not make a 
load of manure. He applied to a rape oon 4 analyzed the soil and found 
all the elements of fertility except phosphoric acid, and no trace of that, 
He recommended a preparation of bones, which was applied at an expense 
of ten dollars an acre. Health was restored to the deserted soil, and the next 
crop was twenty-nine bushels of wheat to the acre. That soil is of a simi- 
lar character to all the poor and partially deserted soil about this region. 
Who knows, and who may not rationally infer from this single example, 
that your chemist in a single year, in your own neighborhood, may not earn 
and save enough to this nation to pay his salary for fifty years ? 

But I am told by some honorable members of our committee, for whom I 
entertain a high regard, that the plan is unconstitutional. What! Is it to 
be said that America is the largest landholder in the world, and yet the 
poorest farmer? and that there is no remedy, no cure; for she has engraft- 
ed into her own organic law seeds, the fruit of which will produce her own 
deeay and destruction? No, it is a mistake: it cannot be. 

The length of my remarks forbid dwelling long upon this. 

| have already said, by this plan we propose nothing new, ouly an im- 
provement upon our adopted policy. We have the same power to do this - 
that we have to establish the Navy, War, and other deparments and 
bureaus, to transact our business; the same power, as to employ hands con- 
stantly to improve and ornament the public grounds at Washington, The | 
science we propose to accumulate and diffuse, by this agency, is as direct- 
ly applicable to the Government and its prosperity and welfare as it is to 
individuals and their welfare. Your coast and geological surveys, and a 
vast variety of others, are of the same character and family, except that 
those are more loca! in their effects, and this more general, and therefore 
less objectionable. To apply this construction to the great agricultural 
interest of the country,when it is not extended to any other interest besides, 
would be strange indeed. But the Constitution provides that Congressmay - 
do whatever is necessary for the general welfare of the United States. This 
question resolves itself into one of fact, and not of law. Suppose it became 
necessary to cut a ditch, as an outlet to a million acres of swamp land, be- 
longing to the Government, now worth nothing, but by it worth five dollars 
an acre, could it not be done? We have power to make all needful rules 
and regulations respecting the territory and other property of the United 
States. This bureau relates directly to the elements of our soil and its im- 
provement, as does the ditch, or the ornamental trees and shrubs of your 
public grounds. 


~~ 
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Art, XL—RAILROAD INTELLIGENCE. 


Ir appears by the late annual report of the Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
Wilmington Railroad Company, that the whole number of through first- 
class passengers, including through tickets to and from other roads, and © 
passengers between Philadelphia and Baltimore, on the railroad in 1852, was 
128,4281¢, paying $374,512 48; of second class, 8,409, paying $16,122 87. 
Total from through passengers in 1852, $390,635 34. The whole number 
of first class in 1853, was 177,348, paying $513,219 80; of second class, 
7,73614, paying $15,217. Total from through passengers in 1853, $528,436 


A 
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80, showing a gain of $137,801 46 in the through travel, including that 
between Philadelphia and Baltimore, by railroad, as compared with the 
year before. 

The whole number of way passengers, by the railroad line, in 1852, was 
251,91814, paying $132,129 48. In 1853, the number was 331,5781¢, pay- 
ing $168,181 20, showing a gain in receipts from way travel of $36,051 72, 
and a gain in numbers of 79,660 passengers. 


In regard to the depreciation of iron upon railroad tracks, we have the 
following from the last report of the Western Railroad of Massachusetts :— 


“The road from Springfield to Albany, 102 miles, is of a single track. 
This part of the road was opened through to Albany in 1842, and since 1851 
about 36 miles have been relaid with new iron, while it is expected that 
aboat 20 miles will require to be relaid each year for the next three years. 
At the end of fourteen years, therefore, from the opening of the road it 
will have been relaid throughout with new iron, The business over the 
road is heavy. We are not able to state precisely the business done over 
this part of the line, but the whole line from Worcester to Albany, 156 
miles, and which now has 44 miles of second traek, has borne the wear of 
8,135,778 miles of running by locomotives, from the first of January, 1842, 
to November 30, 1853. The number of passengers carried in that time 
were 4,495,395, of which 362,193 were through passengers between Albany 
and Worcester. A large part of the way travel was received from the 
New-York City line of roads, the “way” travel having inereased over 50 
per cent. sinee 1849, the year of the opening of the New-York City line, 
while the “through” travel has increased only 13 per cent. in the same 
time. This “way” travel, received from em Vouk, enters the Western 
road at Springfield, and passes over the 54 miles between that point and 
Worcester. A movement of freight has been made over the Western road, 
from January 1, 1846, to November 30, 1853, equal to 1,244,532 tons over 
the whole length of the road, or equal to 194,137,108 tons moved one mile.” 


The following is condensed from the last report of the Charleston and 
Hamburg, South Carolina, Railroad -— 


Passage. freight, mails, ete.......... 20+ ese eee ceeeee $1,215,279 21 
And the expenses of the management, ordinary and ex- 














traordinary (the ordinary equal to 43 per cent.)........ 555,536 88 
Leaving a balance Of.,....-. 2-222. ......0ceeseeeeeees 663,742 33 
Out of which have been provided interest on foreign and 

domestic debt, and for claims for damages, ete......... 199,773 72 
And the remainder. ...............c.cccccccecescceses 463,968 6] 
Has afforded two dividends of 4 per cent. each, amount- 

ME BD occ ntnccwecs sec ccccdqsetsecensocsccccamecse OEE GIO OD 
And transferred a balance of... .. woccccmeee oes 168,508 61 


To the credit of surplus income for the year. 


The Board of Public Works of Virginia have issued their annual report, 
which we find eondensed in the Railroad Journal. It notices the progress 
and eondition of the Blue Ridge Railroad, which is to form, when com- 

leted, a most important connection of the system of the State. The road 
is 17 miles long, has four tunnels, respectively 538, 830, 100, and 4,248 feet 
in length. All of these have proved difficult of construction. Ten miles of 
the Eastern end of the road are completed, and in the present month 
three miles on the Western end are tobe opened. The short tunnels are 
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expected to be completed within the present year, and in two, or at the 
most two and a half years, the main tunnel will be completed also. In the 
mean time the Virginia Central nw ged will operate their road over the 
temporary track lately planned and executed by the Engineer, Chas. 
Ellet, Jr., a description of which was lately published in the Journal. 

The James River and Kanawha Canal is in progress from Buchanan to 
within thirty miles of Covington, in $y ped ounty, at which latter 

int it has been decided it shall have its Western terminus. The stock- 
folders of this work have conferred on the propriety of its sale to the 
State, or the conversion of its debt into stock upon terms subject to mutual 
agreement by the parties. 

The report alludes in proper terms to the objects to be gained by extend- 
ing the great East and West lines of the State to the four important points 
on the Ohio River, Wheeling, Parkersburg, Point Pleasant, and the mouth 
of the Big Sandy, at all of which they will be met by great lines in Ohio 
or Kentucky. . 

Other lines of road than those in which the State is a stockholder are 
alluded to, and represented as in a flourishing condition. 

The report shows the entire length of railroads within the State, as 2,102. 
of which 1,049 are completed, (including 240 miles of the Baltimore and 
Ohio road,) and 873 milesare in progress. The authorized capital of all the 
roads, other than the Baltimore and Ohio, is $27,096,100, of which the State 
holds on her own account, $6,102,497 17. 

The Board has nearly effected negotiations in London for a large amount 
of State securities issued in aid of the public works. 

From the report of Capt, Childs, of the Nashville and Cincinnati Railroad 
Company, it appears that there will be 2,950 miles of railroad convergin 
to Nashville, and 3,850 miles to Lexington. The route of the Cincinnati 
road will be northeast and southwest, the direction of the Cumberland 
mountains. The receipts of the road are estimated at $1,081,250 per annum, 
the expenses $402,960, and the net income $678,290, or ten per cent. on 
six millions of doliars. 

Several routes have been surveyed, in all of which Gallatin, in Sumner 
County, Tenn,, and Glasgow, in Barron County, Ky., are intermediate 

oints. 
: The most favorable route appears to be via Gallatin, the Hermitage, 
Scottsville, Glasgow, and Perryville to Danville. 


The Governor of South Carolina recommends a further subscription, by 
the State, of $750,000 to the Blue Ridge Railroad, which proposes to con- 
nect Charleston with Louisville and Cincinnati. The route of the road will 
be through Edgefield, Abbeville, Anderson, Clayton, Rabun Gap, and Knox- 
ville, Tenn. The Governor says :— 


“ By the act of incorporation of the Blue Ridge Railroad Company, passed 
by the last General Assembly, the guarantee of the State upun the bonds of 
the Company, to the extent of $1,250,000, was secured upon the following 
conditions :—First, that $500,000 should be previouslysubscribed to the 
capital stock of the said Blue Ridge Railroad Company in South Carolina, 
by responsible persons, companies, or corporations. Secondly, that such 
subscriptions should be made, or aid furnished to the railroad companies 
in North Carolina and Tennessee, designed to connect with that portion of 
the road lying in this State, as would give reasonable assurances of the con- 
struction of the said North Carolinaand Tennessee roads. These conditions 
have been complied with. 

“ At rates agreed upon with contractors, the entire cost of the road, from 
Anderson to Knoxville, in Tennessee, together with necessary appurte- 
nances, including interest accruing upon the bonds of the company until the 
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completion of the road, will amount to the sum of about $7,500,000. To 
meet this outlay, the company estimate their resources at $6,700,000. 

It will thus be seen that the means of the company will fall short of the 
estimated cost of the work about $800,000. 

I have been enabled to ascertain that, by the terms of contract be- 
tween Messrs. Bangs & Co., the work was to be commenced on the first of 
this month—and that a large portion of the surveys are completed, and 
found to present fewer obstacles than was at first —— A location has 
been made for tunnelling the Blue Ridge, and work allotted to contractors, 
—that their preliminary arrangements are in a state of forwardness,—that 
the districts through which the road will pass in this State will abundantly 
supply all the necessary labor,—that the citizens, both in this State and be- 
yond it, have, with extraordinary unanimity, ceded the right of way with- 
out compensation—and that every circumstance tends favorable to an early 
and thorough completion of this enterprise. 


Art. XIL—THE PRODUCTION OF COTTON. 
Tue following is from the pen of Joun G. Henry, of Mobile, Ala. :— 


The American crop has contended against many disadvantages ; but as 
the system of planting cotton, cultivating it, and preparing it for market has 
been gradually improving, what has heretofore proved so disastrous, is some- 
what remedied. With a long drouth in the spring, a good déal of wet in 
August and September, and a killing frost on the night of the 24th of Octo- 
ber, sixteen days earlier than that of 1852, and fourteen days earlier than 
the year 1851, it will be cut off a but [ imagine not to the low figure 
which in former times it would have been — to, for the reasons above 


stated. The crops of the past five years were, for— 
1852-'3. 1851-'2. 1850-"1. 1840-50. 1848-'9. 
3,262,000..........3,015,000...... 044. 2,355,000..........2,097,000.. ... .«««2,729,000—13,458,200 


averaging 2,602,000 bales. Hence, it appears an average crop is 2,692,000 
bales. This crop I estimate at 2,800,000 bales, allowing for all sorts, and it 
is proper to remark that a good deal of it will be — from the unusual 
quantity of rain which fell in the fall; and as planters have determined to 
strive more for quantity than quality, a style of cotton wl! be looked for 
below former standards; and as it can be cleaned by machinery so much 
easier than by the labor of the growers, it is, perhaps, as well. 

The imports into Great Britain of American cotton fall short in 1851, 
252,000 bales from that of 1852. The imports from pt fall about 100,000 
bales short, and the East India imports exceed, for the same year, 272,000 
bales. 

The excessive imports in Europe from Egypt im 1852, arose from accumu- 
lated stocks having been sent forward, and the excessive imports this year 
from India are ascribed to the revolution going on in China, thereby at- 
tracting it to Europe. The ym | off from our country is ascribable to our 
increased consumption, partly, and because much more of the crop of 1852 
than usual was hurried to Great Britain, and arrived there previous to their 
ist January account of stocks, &c. The supply from Egypt and India in 
this year, will not be greater than usual, while the falling off from this eoun- 
try, allowing for our increasing*consumption and moderate crop, will not be 
less than 500,000 bales ;—a falling off altogether of 700,000. 

The subject of the supply of cotton is one of intense anxiety to English 
manufacturers ; they are fully aware of the uacertainty of the crops in this 
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country, and so very lucrative is its manufacture, so enormous has the con- 
sumption become, and so rapid is its increase, that, with any sort of a com- 
bination on the part of planters, prices could be greatly enhanced, The 
importance of the supply from this country demands the most careful atten- 
tion, and let us coolly examine its prospects. We findthat such is the de- 
mand for labor in Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina, for Railroad, 
Mining, Naval Store and other purposes, that negro fellows are hiring for a 
price that is equivalent to 10 per cent, interest on a value of $2,000 each, 
and as such hire is also commanded in the more Southern cotton-growing 
States, the conclusion is irresistible that labor will be still further attracted from 
the culture of cotton to the many more profitable enterprises which court 
the pursuit of enlightened planters. The impulse to the Naval Store, Tim- 
ber, and Lumber trade, is magical. The results of extensive cotton manu- 
facturing in the South is beginning to develop themselves—and since they 
are so ne comme | profitable, while negroes are so very high, we may anti- 
cipate that capital will be more plenteously invested in them. I will not 
aot gee that cotton planting with such crops as we have had for three years 

ack, and such prices, is not remarkably profitable. Estimating a at 
old prices, this cannot be denied. But cotton crops are uncertain, and plant- 
ing does not pay so well, as the investment in good stocks, in banks, rail- 
roads, insurance companies, manufactories,&c. Facts which are engaging 
the consideration of planters very generally. 

In relation to the production of Cotton in this country, I will add in eon- 
clusion that parties may look to the crop of 1839-’40, and they find if was 
2,178,000 bales. Then they may add up the succeeding eleven crops, which 
is 23,532,000 bales, and you find the average for the eleven years is only 
2,139,000 bales. The average falling for the elever. years, actually below that 
of 183940. Further, you may add the crops of the entire thirteen years 
together, inclusive of the last and largest crops ever known down to 1853, 
and your annual average is only 2,303,000 bales, less than an increase of 
six per cent. for thirteen years, or less than one half of one per cent. per 
annum—on the extent of the crop of 1839-40. 
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Art. XII.—BOOK NOTICES. 


The Planter's Northern Bride. A novel, by Caroline Lee Hentz, author of 
Linda, Rena, Eoline, etc. Philadelphia: A. Hart. 1854. We are indebted to 
the gifted author of these volumes for a copy. They furnish a just and liberal 
view of Southern life, institutions, manners, and society, made up from a very 
large observation and experience. The author is a Northern lady who has lon 
been a resident of the South. She speaks with eloquence and truthfulness, an 
vindicates the character of her adopted home from the vile aspersions of the igno- 
rant and deluded of other quarters, Speaking of the relation of master and slave, 
she says, in her preface— 


“We have been touched and gratified by the exhibition of affectionate kindness 
and care on one side, and loyal and devoted attachment on the other. We have 
been especially struck with the cheerfulness and contentment of the slaves, and 
their usually elastic and buoyant spirits. From the abundant opportunities we 
have had of judging, we give it as our honest belief, that the negroes of the South 
are the happiest laboring class on the face of the globe; even subtracting from 
their portion of enjoyment all that can truly be said of their trials and sufferings. 
The fugitives who fly to the Northern States are no proof against the truth of 
this statement. They have most of them been made disaffected by the influence 
of others—tempted by promises which are seldom fulfilled. Even in the garden 
of Eden, the seeds of discontent and rebellion were sown ; surely we need not 
wonder that they sometimes take root in the beautiful groves of the South.” 
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Works of John C. Calhoun, vol.I. We are glad that the Appletons of New- 
York have undertaken the publication of this great national work, of which four 
volumes have already appeared. Two others will follow and complete the series. 
The volume before us contains the Essay on Government and the Constitution of 
the United States. It should be in the hands of every American citizen. No 
other public man ever studied the Constitution with the same intenseness and 
devotion that Mr. Calhoun did ; and however persons may differ with him in any 
respect, no one can question the extraordinary grasp of mind with which he 
analyzed and elaborated his subjects. History will vindicate his fame as the 
greatest political philosopher of his age, and perhaps of any age. 


Memoir of the Life and Character of Edmund Burke, with specimens of his 
Poetry and Letters, and an estimate of his genius and talents, compared with 
those of his great cotemporaries—a new edition, enlarged and revised by James 
Prior; 2 vols. Boston: Ticknor, Reed, & Fields. 1854. From Frank Taylor, 
Washington. To an attentive reader of the political and literary history of Great 
Britain, no name will more frequently attract attention than that of Edmund 
Burke, whether we consider the large space he occupied in the public eye, the 
original genius he possessed, the diversified talents he displayed, or the great events 
with which the whole of his public life was connected. 

Hallucinations ; or, the Rational History of Apparitions, Visions, Dreams, Mag- 
netism, Somnambulism, &c. By A. Brierré de Boismont. First American, fromthe 
second enlarged and improved Paris edition. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Black- 
iston. 1854. The author treats the important and hitherto neglected subject of 
hallucination in various points of view, inasmuch as it bears important relations 
to philosophy, medicine, religion, history, morality, and jurisprudence, The — 
ritions of Holy Writ are handled with a reverence befitting a Christian; whilst 
much light is thrown on the probable origin of the hallucinations of so many cele- 
brated personages, whose character and actions were so exalted as to place them 


apparently above humanity. We are indebted to Taylor & Maury for a copy of 
the work. 


History of Liberty. PartII. The Early Christians. By Samuel Eliot. Vol 2. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1853. From W. W. Morrison, Washington. We 
have already noticed Part I. of this work, and will have occasion to refer to it again. 


NOTE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Ovr friends who are indebted to the Review ought not to delay an hour in 
sending on the amount. In the very great enhancement of prices for printing and 
material of every sort, the profits of the Review, even with prompt payments, 
are reduced very much. Every delay is a positive loss, and embarrasses us with- 
out benefiting the subscriber. Let our friends bear this in mind. They will not 
wait for collectors, who always exact commission, but remit directly by mail. 
Such kindness and attention are, we trust, merited by a work which has labored 
long and assiduously, and in spite of every discouragement, in promotion of the 
industrial welfare and advancement of the Southern and Western country. 

To those who have promptly remitted or paid to agents, our hearty thanks are 
returned. 

Any deficient numbers or volumes of the Review will be supplied to sub- 
scribers. 

The Editor takes occasion to state that he still retains, and has ever held the 
exclusive editorial charge of the Review, and that no one else whatever is in- 
terested in its proprietary. His location at Washington, in the service of the Go- 
vernment, has been but of a temporary character. 


A few sets of the Inpustriat Resources still remain on hand. 





